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B* 1899 the Trans-Mississippi West had established its boundaries 
pretty largely as we know them today. Only Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico remained as territories and in the course of 
a dozen years or so all these became states. The century had thus 
seen the transformation of a huge realm, virtually unexplored and 
unknown, into an organized and populous section of the Union.? 
During the last two decades of the century the volume of litera- 


ture on the West, with accompanying illustrations, became greater 
and greater. Indeed, the number of illustrators increased so rap- 
idly that it is difficult, if not impossible, to note them all. This 
period saw the rise of the best-known names in Western illustra- 
tion, those of Remington, Russell and Schreyvogel. Remington 
achieved a great popularity as an illustrator between 1885 and 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas 
and editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photog- 
raphy and the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread 
(Lawrence, 1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the issues of The Kansas Historical 

rterly for February, May, August and November, 1946, May and August, 1948, May, 

ugust and November, 1949, and February, May and August, 1950. general intro- 
duction was in the February, 1946, number. 


1. In round numbers the population of the Trans-Mississippi West is given in the brief 
table which follows: 
1850— 2,000,000 
1860— 4,500,000 
1870— 7,400,000 
1880—11,300,000 
1890—16,500,000 
1900—20,600,000 
These figures have been obtained from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1900 
(Washington, 1901), pp. 6-9, by adding the figures for the 22 Western states or territories 
for each of the decades shown above. Strictly speaking, not all these 22 states are in the 
Trans-Mississippi West, as there are small portions of Minnesota and Louisiana that lie east 
of the Mississippi river. These deviations, however, cannot greatly affect the above figures. 
More detailed analysis of the tabulated figures shows that the rate of growth became 
progressively greater from 1850 to 1890, with the greatest numerical growth occurring in 
the decade 1880-1890. 
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1900, but probably his greatest fame rests on his work done from 
1900 until his death in 1909.” 


CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL 


Charles Schreyvogel began his career as an artist of the Western 
scene in the 1890's, but his greatest fame, too, was achieved after 
the turn of the century. However, since there is no single source 
of information about him, as there is for both Remington and Rus- 
sell, we shall here give a brief review of his work. 


It should be pointed out that all three, Remington, Russell and 
Schreyvogel, were artists and sculptors. In addition, Remington 
was a most prolific illustrator and writer. Remington and Russell, 
although seldom depicting a specific scene, were imaginative artists 
portraying the life of the West as they knew it, or as they had 
known it. Both made occasional sorties into historical painting. 
On the other hand, Schreyvogel was primarily an historical artist, 
depicting events of an earlier day but depending upon study of 
the written record and of costume. However, he got his back- 
ground and atmosphere by actual visits to the West. Many, prob- 
ably most, of Schreyvogel’s canvases deal with various aspects of 
the United States’ soldier on the Western frontier, although oc- 
casional paintings have solely Indian themes. 


Schreyvogel was born on the east side of New York City in Jan- 
uary, 1861. As a boy, he showed a talent for drawing and was ap- 
prenticed to an engraver. As a boy, too, he dreamed of the West, 
dreamed of cowboys, Indians and hard riding soldiers, though his 
actual experience was delayed until relatively late in life. In 1887 
he went abroad for training at Munich, where for three years he 
was a student of Marr and of Kirschbach. He returned in 1890 
and for another three years made a precarious living supplying art 
work for advertising lithographers. He finally realized his ambi- 
tion—a trip to the West—in 1893 and spent the summer of that 
year on the Ute reservation with its post office at Ignacio, in south- 
western Colorado, making side excursions to other localities in 
Colorado and to Arizona. His summer was spent in sketching, 


2. Remington’s year of life on the Kansas plains has been described in a previous 
number of this series (The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 16 [1948], May, pp. 113-135); 
the only attempt at biography is Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old West (Philadelphia 
and New York, 1947), Harold McCracken. This book has its greatest value in the ex- 
tensive, although not complete bibliographic list of Remington illustrations from 1882 on. 
My opinion of this book I have expressed at some length in Nebraska History, Lincoln, 
v. 29 (1948), September, pp. 278-282. 

For collectors of Western prints, colored reproductions of some of Remington’s paintings 
are still available from the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Houston 5, Tex., and from 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
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making models and photographs and in collecting Western fire- 
arms, Indian costumes and equipment, all of which he took back 
to his studio in Hoboken, N. J. He does not appear to have made 
another Western trip until 1900 when he spent the summer in the 
Dakotas. His career between 1893 and 1900 seems to have been 
a continuation of his early work, but Western scenes were now his 
main interest.* 

Schreyvogel’s greatest fame was achieved with his painting “My 
Bunkie” (reproduced in the picture supplement). Apparently after 
his return from Colorado in 1898 he still made his living furnishing 
art work for lithographers; that is, in producing copy for calendar 
pictures and other advertising. “My Bunkie,” painted in 1899, was 
made for this purpose. Schreyvogel tried to dispose of the paint- 
ing and was offered a small sum for it. The lithographer who made 
the offer, however, upon trying to reduce it to calendar size, found 
that the proportions weren't satisfactory. Schreyvogel then se- 
cured permission to hang the picture in an east-side restaurant in 
the hope that it would attract the eye of a prospective purchaser. 
Some of his friends urged him to send it to the annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design. He had already sent at least 
one such painting to a previous academy exhibit and as it had won 
no special distinction he feared that any new effort was a waste of 
time.» It was finally sent and accepted, and Schreyvogel was as- 
tounded when it received the Thomas B. Clarke prize of three hun- 


8. The information given above on Schreyvogel’s career is based largely on two con- 
temporary accounts, both apparently the result of direct interviews with Schreyvogel in 
1900 and 1901: “A Painter of Western Realism,” by Gustav Boehm, The Junior Munsey, 
New York, v. 8 (1900), June, pe- 432-438, which contains reproductions of five Schreyvogel 
paintings; and “A Painter of the Western Frontier,” by Gustav Kobbé, The Cosmopolitan, 
Irvington, N. Y., v. 31 (1901), October, pp. 563-573, which contains 12 reproductions of 
Schreyvogel’s work. Kobbé also had an earlier and briefer account of Sc ogel, “A 
Painter of Life on the Frontier,” in the New York Herald, December 23, 1900, Sec. 5, p. 8 
(six illustrations ). 

Some additional biographical data with reproductions of many of Schreyvogel’s earlier 
paintings will be found in Souvenir Album of Paintings of Charles Schreyvogel, published 
by Charles F. Kaegebehn, Hoboken, N. J., in 1907. This booklet contains reproductions 
of 28 Schreyvogel paintings copyrighted between 1899 and 1906. 


4. In a brief account of Schreyvogel given in the National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography (New York, 1906), v. 13, p. 411, there are listed the following Western paintings 
(with dates) made before 1900: “Ration Day” (1893), “Standing Them Off” (1894). 
“On Enemies’ Grounds” (1895), “The Stage Coach” (1896), “The Despatch Bearer” 
(ees). “Defending the Stockade” (1898), “The Skirmish Line” (1899), “My Bunkie” 
(1899). 


5. Harper’s Weekly, New York, v. 41 (1897), April 17, p. 380, reproduced one of 
Schreyvogel’s paintings, “Over a Dangerous Pass,” from the academy exhibit of 1897. It 
received no prize and the art critic of the New York Tribune (April 4, 1897, p. 7) made 
no mention of it. It was simply one of over 400 paintings on exhibit and the only attention 
it drew apparently was its selection for inclusion in a number of paintings reproduced in 
the above cited issue of Harper’s Weckly. Schreyvogel also exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design subsequent to 1900. Reproductions of three of his paintings appear 
in the exhibition catalogues of the academy for the 77th, the 79th and the 80th annual 
exhibits: “Going for Reinforcements” (1902), “Dead Sure” (1904), “Attack at Dawn” 
(1905); see Index to Reproductions of American Paintings (New York, 1948), Isabel S. 
Monro and Kate M. Monro, p. 563. Schreyvogel may, of course, have appeared in other 
annual exhibitions of the academy without reproduction of his exhibits. 
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dred dollars, one of the principal awards of the exhibit of 1900 
Schreyvogel, the unknown, had become famous overnight, and his 
days of comparative poverty were over. 

“My Bunkie,” according to Schreyvogel, depicted an incident 
that had been related to him by a trooper on his Western trip of 
1893. A mounted soldier whose horse is in full gallop is shown 
swinging another soldier up into the saddle beside him, while other 
troopers hold the Indians at bay.’ The painting is now owned by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It undoubtedly was a principal 
factor in Schreyvogel’s election as an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 1901.° 

Schreyvogel, as has been said, was primarily interested in the life 
of a West prior to his day. The difficulties and problems that beset 
the historical painter and his critics are well illustrated in the events 
following the first exhibition of another of Schreyvogel’s paintings, 
“Custer’s Demand,” in 1902. Here Schreyvogel attempted to de- 
pict a parley of Custer and his staff with Plains Indians under Lone 
Wolf, Satanta and Kicking Bird in Southwest Kansas during Cus- 
ter’s campaign in the fall and winter of 1869.° 


6. I have followed Gustav Kobbé, a writer for the New York Herald, in describing the 
circumstances of the award; see The Cosmopolitan article listed in Footnote 3. Kobbé’s 
account is supported by mention of the Clarke award in Brush and Pencil, Chicago, v. 5 
(1900), February, p. 218. “The winner of the Clarke prize this year,” it reported, “which 
is given for the best figure picture by an American, was won by a man utterly unknown. 
When the name was announced, all the exhibitors were asking each other where he came 
from, with whom he had studied, and what he had shown before. There were no answers 
to these queries. It was finally learned that he was Charles Schreyvogel, of Hoboken, N. J., 
that he had studied in Munich, and that he had made a trip out West, where he obtained 
the material for this composition, which he called ‘My Bunkie,’ and which represents sume 
United States soldiers dashing across the plains, while one of them has caught up a wounded 
comrade and draws him on his horse. e work recalls that of Frederic Remington, as all 
such themes must; but it is drawn better, painted better, and has some notion of color, a 
quality not often claimed for the better known illustrator. It furthermore seems that Mr. 
Schreyvogel had been doubtful of sending his picture until the last moment.” 

7. Not all critics were in agreement with the award committee of the academy, and 
with the Brush and Pencil account cited in Footnote 6. 

. H. Caffin writing in Harper’s Weekly, v. 44 (1900), January 13, p. 31, stated: “The 
Thomas B. Clarke prize has been awarded to ‘My Bunkie’ by Charles Schreyvogel. Exactly 
why, it is a little hard to conjecture. The coloring is bright and attractive, and fairly 
permeated with light, and the conception of the subject is stirring, but not very convincing. 
This kind of subject has been better treated before by others; for, when you examine this 
Pam my carefully, you will find many defects of drawing and a considerable flabbiness in 

etails.”” 

8. American Art Annual, New York, v. 10 (1913), p. 80. This account, an obituary, 
states that Schreyvogel was awarded a bronze medal at the Paris exhibition of 1900, a 
bronze medal at the Pan-American exposition of 1901 and a bronze medal at the St. Louis 
exposition of 1904. The Metropolitan Museum of Art wrote me under date of November 9, 
1950, that “My Bunkie” was given to the museum in 1912 by a group of friends of the 
artist. The picture, dated “1899,” is painted in oil on canvas and is 25” xX 34” in size. 
At the time the letter was written the museum had the painting on loan to the Bronx 
Veterans’ Hospital, Kingsbridge Road, New York City. 

I have a reproduction in full color of “‘My Bunkie” which measures 19% inches (width) 
by 14% inches. The only identification of the publisher on the print is the copyright notice 
“c 1914 LWS.” 

9. Information of this painting will be found in the Souvenir Album of Paintings of 
Charles Schreyvogel; see Footnote 3. As this booklet was doubtlessly published under the 
direction or with the knowledge of Schreyvogel, it seems reasonable to assume that his 
intent is correctly given, as is the information concerning the painting. According to this 
account the painting was first exhibited at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington for 
several months where it attracted the attention of President Theodore Roosevelt. Later it 
was exhibited at the St. Louis exposition and was finally purchased and presented to the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) museum by Fred Love. The date of the incident depicted is December 17, 
1869, and the reproduction of the painting in the booklet identifies Custer, Col. Tom Custer, 
General Sheridan, Col. J. S. Crosby, Scout Grover, Satanta, Kicking Bird, Lone Wolf and 
Little Heart. 
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The painting is dated 1902 and after its first exhibition at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington it was widely reproduced in 
newspapers and magazines. One reproduction was published in 
the New York Sunday Herald of April 19, 1903, and drew the at- 
tention of no less a person than Frederic Remington. Remington 
by 1908 was rapidly becoming “the most famous of all illustrators 
in this country” and regarded himself with some right as the illus- 
trator of the West.1° Whether he was jealous of the attention be- 
stowed on Schreyvogel or whether egotism destroyed his sense of 
values, he took it upon himself to criticize gratuitously and at some 
length the Schreyvogel painting." 

After making the comment that he had studied and ridden “in 
the waste places and had made many notes from older men’s ob- 
servations for twenty-three years” he went out on the limb and 
called Schreyvogel’s effort “half baked stuff’ on the following 
grounds: 

1. The Indian on the left has a form of pistol holster which was evolved 
in Texas in the late 70’s and was not generally worn until the 80’s. (And his 
picture is in 1869.) The cartridge belt was invented by buffalo hunters and 
soldiers about that time, and was hand made of canvas and not at all in general 
use for ten years afterward. 

2. The Sioux war bonnet was almost unknown in the southern plains— 
though one might have been there through trade. The white campaign hat 
was not worn at that period, and not until many years after. The hat was 
black. The boot Custer wears was adopted by the United States cavalry, 
March 14, 1887, and the officer’s boot of 1867 [9] was quite another affair. 
The Tapadero stirrup cover was oblong and not triangular as he paints it. The 
saddle bags in this picture were not known for years after 1869. 

Crosby wears leggings, which were not in general use until after 1890. 
The color of Colonel Crosby’s pantaloons was not known until adopted in 
1875. 

The officer’s saddle cloth in wrong as to the yellow stripe. Now, the picture 
as a whole is very good for a man to do who knows only what Schreyvogel 
does know about such matters, but as for history—my comments will speak for 
themselves. 


Two days later the Herald published a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Custer defending Schreyvogel.12 Mrs. Custer, in a letter to 
Schreyvogel, stated, “I think the likeness excellent, the composition 
of the picture and harmony of color admirable.” She also pointed 
out that on campaigns on the plains of the West great freedom in 
selection of uniform was allowed and that the “red necktie, buck- 


10. Cosmopolitan Magazine, v. 40 (1905), December, p. 244. 


_ ll. New York Herald, April 28, 1903, p. 3. Remington’s contempt of Schreyvogel is 
in marked contrast with Schreyvogel’s comment on Remington, “I think he [Remington] 
is the greatest of us all.”—Boehm, be. cit. 


12. New York Herald, April 30, 1903, p. 17. 
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skins and wide felt hat were the unvarying outfit of my husband 
on a campaign.” The boots, she further stated, were made by a 
Philadelphia boot maker “who shod so many distinguished feet in 
our service.” She concluded by stating: 

I was impressed with the fidility of the likeness and the costume of the In- 
dians, with whom I was familiar especially with war bonnet and shield, for 
my husband had both presented to him by chiefs at that time. The whole 


picture is so free from sensationalism and yet so spirited, that I want to com- 
mend your skill. 


Mrs. Custer’s letter drew a response from Remington in the 
Herald that Schreyvogel’s picture and the criticisms “lend them- 
selves to interminable controversy” and accused Schreyvogel of 
hiding behind Mrs. Custer’s skirts. Remington then went on to 
say that he was enclosing a check for $100 payable to any charity 
the Herald might select if Col. Schuyler Crosby (depicted in the 
painting and still living in 1903) would admit “that he ever saw a 
pair of trousers of the color depicted in Mr. Schreyvogel’s picture 
in the year of 1869 in any connection with the regular United States 
army.” 

It was unfortunate for Remington that he drew Colonel Crosby 
into the argument for in a letter to the Herald printed a few days 
later, Crosby supported Schreyvogel with considerable vigor al- 
though he did admit his trousers “were not the shade of blue de- 
picted in the picture; they were blue but not that shade of blue. 
Neither Mr. Schreyvogel nor Mr. Remington can enlighten me as to 
the exact shade, because they were not there and I have forgotten, 
but Mr. Remington is right.” 8 

Crosby made additional comments on Remington’s criticisms, 
pointing out that the leggings worn by Crosby were correct as 
shown by Schreyvogel and that he (Crosby) had worn them as 
early as 1863; that he saw many Indian war bonnets on the day 
depicted by Schreyvogel; that the hats worn by Col. Tom Custer 
and Crosby were grey or tan color and were purchased in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., “a few days before we started on the campaign”; that 
the size and shape of stirrup leathers were often changed by the 
troop saddler to conform to the size of the officer’s foot.” He did 
admit, however, that Custer’s boots as depicted by Schreyvogel 
were probably in error. 

Of course it must be very annoying to a conscientious artist [he further 
wrote] that we were not dressed as we should have been, but in those days 


18. Ibid., May 2, 1903, p. 7. The letter is signed “John Schuyler Crosby, Charleston, 
W. Va., May 1, 1903.” 
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our uniforms in the field were not according to regulations and were of the 
“catch as catch can” order, and were not changed regularly as Master Frederic 
Remington’s probably were at that date. . . . Doubtless Mr. Remington 
could have made a better picture, but doubtless he never did. 


The truth of the matter therefore appears to be that some of 
Remington’s criticisms were justified but the major share of them 
were not, although it must be remembered that both Mrs. Custer 
and Colonel Crosby were testifying to events that had taken place 
over a third of a century before the discussions of 1903 arose. 

All of Schreyvogel’s paintings are of interest—they all tell a 
stirring story—but possibly those with greatest appeal show men, 
troopers usually, in violent action: the height of combat, the fierce 
charge, the strain of intense and deadly effort, are realistically por- 
trayed. To get these effects, Schreyvogel made careful and ex- 
tensive preparations. His Western trips were made to secure at- 
mosphere and detail and on these trips he made many sketches 
and photographs, collected firearms and Indian dress and equip- 
ment.'* All of this material was brought back to his studio in 
Hoboken, N. J. Here after his preliminary composition was thought 
out, he modeled his characters in clay. Painting was then done on 
the roof of his studio with the Palisades as a background. “Their 
ruggedness,” he is reported to have said, “is not unlike that of the 
Western mountains,” and portions of these rocky cliffs appear in 
his paintings.?® 

Some of Schreyvogel’s clay models were later cast in bronze; Tif- 
fany’s, for example, carried two of them, “The Last Drop” and 
“White Eagle,” the bust of an Indian chief, as part of their luxuri- 
ous wares for a number of years.'¢ 

Although Schreyvogel did little or no illustrating, reproductions 
of his paintings are quite numerous. His work became fairly well 
known in the first decade of the century through the medium of 
large photographs of his paintings. These photographs, platinum 
prints, can still be occasionally found, although a complete set of 
48 is now very rare.!* 


14. In 1940, I had correspondence with Mrs. Louise F. Feldmann, widow of Charles 
Schreyvogel, who subsequently remarried. I am indebted to Mrs. Feldmann for much in- 
formation and illustrative material concerning Schreyvogel. Mrs. Feldmann wrote me that 
in addition to the trips to southwestern Colorado and Dakota already mentioned in the 
text, other summers were spent at Fort Robinson in Nebraska and on a Blackfoot reservation 
in Montana. 

15. Information from Kobbé, loc. cit.; Boehm, loc. cit., and in Harper’s Weekly, v. 46 
(1902), November 15, pp. 1668, 1669. 

16. Information from Mrs. Feldmann; see Footnote 14. 

17. These platinum prints are mentioned in The Mentor, New York, v. 3 (1915), 
No. 9, Ser. No. 85, in connection with Arthur Hoeber’s review, “Painters of Western Life.” 
Mrs. Feldmann wrote me that there were 48 photographs in the set. I have seen a dozen 
or so of these prints and although they vary in size, they average about 20” by 14”. 
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Probably more important, however, in making Schreyvogel 
known to his day were the half-tone reproductions in black and 
white of 36 of his paintings published in book form in 1909. The 
collection appeared under the title My Bunkie and Others, the in- 
dividual illustrations being of generous dimensions (about 9x13 
inches) and the reproductions being excellently executed.”® 

If one may judge from the copyright dates of the paintings re- 
produced in this book, 1900 and 1901 were Schreyvogel’s most pro- 
ductive years, as 13 of the 36 paintings were made in those two 
years. 

After Remington’s death in 1909, Schreyvogel came to be re- 
garded, in the East at least, as the leading exponent of the West in 
picture. Russell’s reputation was growing but his fame was later 
achieved. In fact, shortly after Remington’s death one of the 
country’s leading magazines referred to Schreyvogel as “America’s 
greatest living interpreter of the Old West.” 1® Schreyvogel, how- 
ever, was not destined to retain for long the mantle of Remington. 
An accident led to blood poisoning which cost him his life, and he 
died in Hoboken, on January 27, 1912.”° 


J. H. Smrra 


Charles Russell, the third member of the triumvirate of Reming- 
ton, Russell and Schreyvogel, also belongs to the Western story 
after 1900, rather than before, although his earliest illustrations in 
Harper's Weekly and Frank Leslie’s Weekly Newspaper appeared 
in 1889. Russell, however, was not as prolific as Remington and 
his fame rests largely on his many canvases done after 1900. They 
are still reproduced in color at present.”4 

Russell's first illustrations in Leslie’s, however, bring us directly 
to one of the little-known Western artists about whom we can now 
furnish more information than has been previously available. 


18. My Bunkie and Others (New York, 1909), by Charles Schreyvogel. The publica- 
tion also contained a two-page account of Schreyvogel and his work. The individual paint- 
ings with the aoatien of “My Bunkie” (1899) were all copyrighted between 1900 and 
1909; the count of these copyright dates runs, one in 1899, six in 1900, seven in 1901, 
two in 1902, three in 1903, 3 
1908 and one in 1909. 


19. “The Romance of a Famous Painter,” by Clarence R. Lidner, Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly, New York, v. 111 (1910), August 4, pp. 111-113 (11 reproductions of Schreyvogel’s 
paintings ). 

20. Hudson Observer, Hoboken, N. J., January 29, 1912. I am indebted to the Free 
Public Library of Hoboken, N. J., for a transcript of Schreyvogel’s obituary which appeared 
in the Observer. 

21. Biographic and bibliographic accounts of Russell will be found in Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the Cowboy Artist, a a (Pasadena, 1948), Ramon F. Adams and Homer E. 
Britzman, and Charles M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist, a Bibliography (Pasadena, 1948), 
Karl Yost. Anyone interested in Russell prints should write the Dick Jones Co., 3127 Walnut 
Ave., Huntington Park, Cal., for a list and prices; these publishers have in stock some 111 
colored reproductions of Russell’s work as well as 19 black and white prints. 
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These illustrations appeared in Leslie’s for May 18, 1889, just six 
days after Russell’s first illustration in Harper's Weekly which was 
apparently the first appearance of Russell in print. The Leslie il- 
lustrations, seven in number, appear over the title “Ranch Life in 
the North-west—Bronco Ponies and Their Uses—How They Are 
Trained and Broken.” Near the center of the page on which these 
illustrations appear are the signatures of C. M. Russell and J. H. 
Smith. 

J. H. Smith was Jerome H. Smith, although his many illustrations 
usually appear under the signature, “J. H. Smith.” Smith was born 
in Pleasant Valley, Ill., in 1861. As a boy he grew up on an Illinois 
farm and he there broke Western horses before he ever traveled 
beyond the Mississippi.22 When 18, the lure of the West called 
him and he found his way to Leadville, Colo., where the silver- 
mining boom was under way. He drifted around the West and 
then returned to Chicago in 1884 where he attended a Chicago art 
school for a time. His first published illustrations appeared in The 
Rambler, a Chicago weekly, and were cartoons, a field in which he 
later became very prolific. The Rambler lasted only for a year or 
so and Smith went on to New York where he eventually landed a 
position on the art staff of Judge, for many years a well-known 
humorous weekly. Cartoons with his signature are particularly 
numerous in the period 1887-1891, and many of them have a de- 
cidedly Western background, particularly those published in 1889 
and 1890. In 1889, he appears to have been sent on assignment to 
the Northwest by Leslie’s Weekly, which at that time was also a 
Judge publication. The assignment may have arisen from the fact 
that these publications had been acquired in part by Russell B. 
Harrison, a son of President Benjamin Harrison.* Harrison had 
been publisher of the Helena (Mont.) Daily Journal but in 1889 
he and W. J. Arkell acquired Judge and Leslie’s Weekly, and Les- 
lie’s soon announced that they were to have Montana pictures and 


22. Much of my biographical information concerning J. H. Smith has been - «— 
by Fred T. Darvill of Bellingham, Wash., who knew Smith well for many years. am 
greatly indebted to Mr. Darvill for his aid. A brief obituary of Smith will be found in the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, March 10, 1941. The obituary refers to Smith as 
“Josiah Howard Smith” but Mr. Darvill wrote me that Smith had told him that his first 
name was “Jerome.” In all the Smith illustrations that I have seen, his name is signed as 
“J. Smith,” “J. H. Smith,” or “J. S.” Mr. Darvill has a group of seven large “letters” 
Measuring about 18” x 24” which were written by Smith, probably in the 1930’s, and 
were illustrated with water colors by Smith. These letters are essentially recollections of 
Smith’s early life—much of it, dealing with his Western experiences. In one of these letters 
he recalled breaking Western horses on the Illinois farm, a fact which greatly interested 
me, as on a trip to northern New York in 1943 I encountered similar references. Several 
of the old-timers that I interviewed in Canton, N. Y., the boyhood home of Frederic Rem- 
ington, told me that Western ponies in considerable number were imported into northern 
New York in the 1880’s. Remington during his summer stays in Canton in the late 1880's 
used such ponies as models for some of his paintings. 


23. For a biographical sketch of Harrison see National Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy, v. 27, p. 365. 
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a Montana issue.2* The Montana issue never appeared but a series 
of important Western illustrations, many with a Montana locale, 
begin at practically this same time and were the work of J. H. 
Smith. The group of illustrations already noted, the joint effort of 
Smith and Russell, was the first in the series. There then followed 
the illustrations signed only by Smith, listed below: 

1. “Phases of Ranch-Life on the Plains—Capture of Horse-Thieves by a 
Sheriff's Posse” (full page). 

2. “Phases of Chinese Camp-Life in Montana, A Quiet Game [Cards]” (full 
page). 

8. “On the Western Plains—Friend or Foe?” (full page). 

4. “Montana—Cattlemen Compelling Their Herd to Cross a River” (full 
page). 
5. “An Indian Trader’s Store on the Western Plains” (full page). 


6. “The Highwaymen of the Plains—Perils of Stage-Coach Travel in the 
Far West” (five illustrations on one page). 


7. “A Herd of Cattle Threatened by a Blizzard [Montana]” (one-third 
age}. 
. % “A Race-Day in a Frontier Town” (eight illustrations on one page). 

9. “The Recent Indian Excitement in the Northwest” (four illustrations on 
one page ).25 

Many of these sketches are excellently drawn and, strangely 
enough, well reproduced. But more important for our purpose 
is that they are pictorial history of real worth. Possibly of the en- 
tire series, the last two, “A Race-Day in a Frontier Town” and “The 
Recent Indian Excitement in the Northwest” (reproduced in the 
picture supplement), are the most important, because both sets are 
obviously on-the-spot records, the first depicting life in Montana 60 
years ago and the second including a sketch of the celebrated “Ghost 
Dance,” of which there are few pictorial records. 

After 1890, Smith’s name gradually disappeared from the pages 
of both Judge and Leslie’s Weekly. He was one of those individ- 
uals who had an itching foot, and the life of the West led him from 
Texas to British Columbia, from California to the Dakotas. He 
was a jack of all trades, for he tried mining, herding cattle, freight- 
ing and stage-coach driving. He sketched from time to time and 
even made serious attempts to improve his art, for sometime after 
1890 he spent two years in Paris. The wanderlust was ever too 


24. The announcement of the ownership of Leslie’s by Arkell and Harrison appeared 
in Leslie’s Weekly, May 11, 1889, p. 222; the statement concerning the Montana issue on 
June 8, 1889, p. 304. 

25. These illustrations will be found in ibid., in the order listed above as follows: 
October 5, ae p. 148; October 19, p. 193; November 2, p. 225; November 16, p. 260; 
January 18, 896, p. 429; January 25, p. 444; "February 8, p. 12; June 28, p. 444; December 
13, p. 354.  - addition to these Smith illustrations, another group, “ Sketches in the Chinese 


Quarter, 4 Francisco,” eight illustrations on one page, were published in ibid., July 5, 
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strong and too many years had passed by for him to profit by his 
training and to achieve the reputation he might have made. “You 
can't teach an old dog new tricks,” he told a friend as a summary 
of his art training in Paris. He finally settled down in British 
Columbia, after he married a girl who was part Indian. He began 
painting in oils. His subjects were for the most part recollections 
of his earlier days in the West, although a few non-Western paint- 
ings appeared among his work. Occasionally he sold a painting 
or illustration, but his work attracted little attention. As late as 
1934 an earlier illustration of his was reproduced in the Saturday 
Evening Post.*® 

In 1935, Fred T. Darvill reproduced 12 of Smith’s paintings in 
color, including the Western, “The Frontier Trial” (see cover ot 
this magazine), the remaining 11 being other aspects of legal life. 
Smith continued to paint a considerable number of oils for Darvill, 
most of which are still in his possession. These oils all depict vari- 
ous aspects of early Western life and vary in size from eight by ten 
inches to three by four feet.?" 

Smith lived until his 8lst year, re-creating until the end the life 
he recalled in the West of an earlier day.” 


Dan SMITH 


An illustrator who was sometimes confused with J. H. Smith was 
Dan Smith, although the two, as far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, were not related. Dan Smith, of Danish parentage, was born 
in Greenland in 1865, but came as a boy to this country. When 14 
he went to Copenhagen and studied at the Public Arts Institute. 
Upon returning to this country he received further training at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and joined the art staff of Les- 
lie’s Weekly about 1890. 

Dan Smith later in life “was known to millions of readers in the 
United States,” as for over 20 years he drew the covers of the Sun- 
day magazine section of the New York World. At the time of his 
death on December 10, 1934, he was an artist for King Features.*° 


26. Saturday gp ee Post, Philadelphia, Pebewary 17, 1934, p. 15. The illustration 
was reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, January 25, 1890. 

27. Information from Mr. Darvill who sent me a list of Smith paintings owned in 
1950. Some 140 on appear in the list of the Darvill collection. For any one interested 
in reproductions of “The Frontier Trial” by Smith, address Darvill’s Picture and Gift Shop 
1305 Pacific Highway, Bellingham, Wash. 

28. A death notice of Smith will be found in the Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, 
March 8, 1941, where the date of his death is given as March 7, 1941 (in Vancouver). 

29. New York Times, December 12, 1934, p. 23 (an obituary). He is listed as a 
member of Leslie’s art staff in Leslie’s 2 February 22, 1894, pp. 129-136. As will 
a in the text, Dan Smith’s illustrations began appearing in Leslie’s Weekly by early 


30. New York Times, December 12, 1934. 
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His place in this series of articles, however, arises from a number 
of Western illustrations appearing in Leslie’s Weekly from 1891 to 
1897. These illustrations are bold and interesting drawings of 
Western scenes that were based on at least one and probably sev- 
eral Western trips.** 

His first Western illustrations appeared in Leslie’s Weekly in the 
early part of 1891 and are pictorial records of the Indian troubles 
at the Pine Ridge agency (South Dakota) that resulted in the 
tragedy of the Wounded Knee “battle.” Since one of this group 
of illustrations bears the legend, “From Sketches Made on the 
Spot,” one would infer that Smith was an observer of the incidents 
depicted, although another illustration of the same group bears the 
credit line “after photo.” *? 

The next group of Dan Smith illustrations were apparently based 
on a trip to New Mexico and the Southwest in 1891, or possibly 
they resulted from a continuation of his Western trip begun at the 
Pine Ridge agency. Most of them deal with various aspects of the 
cattle industry and that never-failing topic of interest “cow-boys.” 
Included in the group are: “An Impromptu Affair—A Bull Fight 
on the Plains,” “Freighting Salt in New Mexico” (reproduced in the 
picture supplement), “Christmas in the Cow Boys’ Cabin,” “Giving 
the Mess Wagon a Lift,” “Cattle Herding in New Mexico” and 
“Perilous Wagoning in New Mexico.” ** 


31. In 1940, I had correspondence with William Smith of New York City, a brother 
of Dan Smith. Mr. Smith wrote me that Dan Smith’s Western illustrations were based on 
real life sketches made at the ranch of “Mr. Stevens of Albuquerque.” Whether there 
were one or a number of such visits to the Stevens ranch, William Smith could not recall. 

82. This series of illustrations in Leslie’s Weekly in 1891 included: “The Sioux Ghost 
Dance,” January 10, p. 437 (full page); “The Indian Troubles—A Body of Nineteen 
Teamsters Repel an Attack on a Wagon-Train Near Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota,” 
January 17, p. 461 (full page); “The Relief Corps Searching for the Dead and Wounded 
After the Fight With the Hostile Sioux at Wounded Knee—Discovery of a Live Papoose,” 
January 31, p. 493 (title page); “The Recent Indian Troubles—The Military Guard, 
Searching the Field After the Fight at Wounded Knee, Discover the Body of —, Ly 
Chief Medicine-Man,” February 7, Pi 13 (full page and “after photo”); “Runnin iown a 
Sioux Horse-Thief,” March 21, p. 117 (fuil page). The second of the above illustrations 
is credited in the legend to J. H. Smith but is signed “D. Smith 90” which suggests the 
possibility that these illustrations were made originally by J. H. Smith, who was in the West 
at this time, and then were redrawn by Dan Smith. None of the remaining illustrations 
in this group, however, make any reference to J. H. Smith. As J. H. Smith’s illustrations 
with credit were appearing in Leslie’s Weekly at this time, I think that the more likely 
explanation of the matter is a confusion of names. 

There were many newspaper correspondents and SPucteaters yousnt for the Indian troubles 
of 1890-1891, includin Frederic Remington (see Harper’s Weekly, v. 34 [1891], January 
24, 31, and February 7). Elmo Scott Watson of the department of journalism, University 
of Denver, made the reporting of the Wounded Knee troubles a matter of considerable study 
and he wrote me that he had found the names of neither J. H. Smith nor Dan Smith listed 
in any of the contemporary newspaper accounts with which he was familiar. 

83. These and other Smith illustrations appeared in Leslie’s Weekly as follows: “An 
Impromptu Affair—A Bull Fight on the Plains,” April 4, 1891, p. 153 (full page); “The 
Cattle Industry on the Western Plains,” July 4, 1891, p. 379 (three drawings on one page); 
“Devastating Prairie Fires in Dakota,” September 19, 1891, 3 101 (three illustrations on 
one page); “Arrest and Trial of Horse Thieves [on Mexican Border],”” November 7, 1891, 
p. 222 (full page); “Freighting Salt in New Mexico,” November 28, 1891, p. 269 (full 
page); “Christmas in the Cow Boys’ Cabin,” December 5, 1891 (in this issue the pages 
were not numbered; a half-page illustration); “Giving the Mess Wagon a Lift,” January 2, 
1892, p. 383; “The Race on the Plains,” January 9, 1892 (title page in color); “Cowboys 
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Several sets of illustrations by Dan Smith picturing the opening 
of the Oklahoma country will also be found in Leslie’s Weekly, but 
these are redrawn after photographs.** The last three Western 
illustrations to be mentioned are hunting illustrations drawn by 
Dan Smith. The first of these shows a trial between Siberian wolf- 
hounds and Scotch deer hounds in the Rockies. It is also redrawn 
after a photograph. “Bear Hunting in the Rockies” and “Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles’ Recent Bear Hunt in New Mexico” may possibly be 
the result of direct observation.*® 

After 1897, Dan Smith’s activities were directed into other chan- 
nels. He was a pictorial reporter of the Spanish-American War 
and his subsequent efforts which made him so well known, have 
already been mentioned.** 


H. W. Hansen 


Literary critics make much of the fact that James Fenimore 
Cooper was a forceful writer on the political and social scene of 
his day and that he was novelist of the sea but surely his Leather- 
stocking tales have affected more lives than all the remainder of 
his work together. The breathless unrelenting chase in the forest 
wilderness of The Last of the Mohicans, the life of a frontier settle- 
ment depicted in The Pioneers, the sublime scenes of the raging 
prairie fire and of the wild and thunderous buffalo stampede in 
The Prairie, with the other volumes of the series, not only attracted 
a great audience in their day but moved many members of that 
audience to new pathways and careers. The Cooper theme of the 
American frontier and the continual movement of that frontier 
westward was a major factor in developing an attitude of mind to- 
ward the West—the West of the 1830’s and 1840’s—not only at 
home but abroad. To be sure, this attitude was one concerned 
with the romantic aspects of the frontier—the idealized Indian, the 
idealized pioneer, the idealized backwoodsman. Cooper, together 
with Catlin, created frontier and Indian types that were to survive 
in the national consciousness for long, long years. They served as 


Struggling With a Horse Maddened by the Plant [Mexican Crazy Weed],” January 23, 1892 
(title page); “Sheep Herding in New Mexico,” March 17, 1892, p. 117 (three illustrations 
on one page); “Cattle Herding in New Mexico,” September 28, 1893, pp. 204, 205 (double 
page); “The Cowboy’s Vision,” December 14, 1893, p. 23 (one-half page); “Perilous 
Wagoning in New Mexico,” April 12, 1894, p. 245; “On the Range” (roping), March 22, 
my Ny 191 (one-third page); “A Bull Fight on the Western Plains,” November 26, 1896, 
p. 352. 

St Ibid., May 19, 1892, p. 263 (four illustrations on one page); September 28, 1893, 
p. 208. 

a Ibid., September 29, 1892, p. 229; January 18, 1894, p. 44; December 20, 1894, 
Pp. > 

36. Smith had several Indian illustrations for a fictional article in ibid., December 12, 
1895, p. 6, and in the issue of August 12, 1897, PP. 104, 105, he was credited with a 
number of Alaskan pictures. There is no evidence, however, that these illustrations were 
the result of his direct observation. 
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models for other writers (a whole German school of writers fol- 
lowed Cooper), stirred the imagination and spurred the activities 
of many individuals.*" 

One of this last group was H. W. Hansen. Born in Dithmars- 
chen, Germany, on June 22, 1854, he was a reader of Cooper from 
early boyhood and to Cooper's influence may be attributed the m- 
pulse to wander and to see for himself wild Western scenes. He 
came to this country in 1877. His bent toward an artistic career 
had led to a thorough training at Hamburg under Simmonsen, a 
well-known painter of battle scenes. This training was supple- 
mented in 1876 by a year’s study in London. Upon arrival in the 
United States, Hansen supported himself by commercial art work, 
first in New York and later in Chicago. It was in Chicago that a 
commission for three paintings led directly to his career as a painter 
of Western scenes. Hansen himself, in 1908, recalled his first West- 
ern experience: 


I painted three pictures for the Chicago and Northwestern railroad in 1879; 
I think they used them for advertising purposes, showing the progress of trans- 
portation; one showed a canal boat towed by mules, the next a stage coach, 
and the last a train. Now the railroad had just penetrated the Dakotas, and 
had a fine locomotive, all decked out with silver, at the extreme end of the 
line, and the company commissioned me to paint a picture of it. 

They asked me if it wouldn’t be best for me to go to Dakota to paint the 
engine, and [ at once said “yes,” although the proposition was absurd as they 
had plenty of good photographs, but I was young and anxious to see the western 
country. Once I got there, I stayed until I had made all the studies of Indians 
and buffalo I wanted at the time.38 


Several years were spent in Chicago, where Hansen attended the 


37. For Cooper’s contributions as the main originator of the frontier hero and the place 
of the American West in literature see Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land (Cambridge, 1950), 
chs. 6 and 7; for the school of German writers following Cooper, see P. A. Barba, “Cooper 
in Germany, *» German American Annals, N. S. v. 12 (1914), pp. 3-6, and the chapter 
“America in German Fiction” in Barba’s book, Balduin Millhausen, the German Cooper 
(Philadelphia, 1914); further information bearing on the general subject can be found in 
Barba’s “The American Indian in German Fiction,” German American Annals, N. S. v. 11 
(1913), pp. 143-174. 

88. Santa Barbara Morning Press, June 30, 1908, p. 5. It seems probable that Hansen’s 
memory was defective in regard to the railroad that employed him in 1879. The chief 
railroad in Dakota in 1879 was the Northern Pacific. The Chicago and Northwestern had 
two subsidiary lines in the Dakotas, the Dakota Central of 24.6 miles length and the Winona 
and St. Peter R. R., 38.4 miles long. See Henry V. Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States for 1880 (New York, 1880), p. 838. The biographic material upon which 
the above discussion is based comes from manuscript notes furnished me by Mrs. H. W. 
Hansen in 1939. Mrs. Hansen not only sent me these notes, but also furnished me a number 
of newspaper clippings concerning her husband’s work and several photographs of Mr. 
Hansen and of his paintings. After Mrs. Hansen’s death in 1940, further biographic ma- 
terial concerning Mr. Hansen was sent me by his daughter, Miss Beatrice Hansen of San 
Francisco. I wish to express my sincere thanks to both Mrs. Hansen and Miss Beatrice 
Hansen for their very kind co-operation. 

Additional biographic sources of information on Mr. Hansen will be found in California 
Art Research, San Francisco, First Series, v. 9 (1937), pp. 89-104 (mimeograph). I am 
indebted to Miss Caroline Wenzel of the California State Library, Sacramento, for making 
a copy of this work available to me. Obituaries of Hansen will be found in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Sunday, April 13, 1924, and in the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune of the same 
date. Mr. Hansen’s death occurred on April 2, 1924. A biographical sketch of Hansen 
also appeared under the title of “Etching in California,” by Harry Noyes Pratt, in the 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, v. 82 (1924), May, pp. 220, 237. 
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Chicago Art Institute but many other side excursions were made. 
On one of these trips, with a companion, he made an extensive 
walking tour and sketching trip through the length of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. In February, 1882, Hansen went to California 
to settle the estate of an older brother. He soon made the state 
his permanent home, married and with brief absences, lived in and 
around San Francisco for the remainder of his life. Hansen was 
not an illustrator and doubtless for that reason his work was not 
widely known for many years. He achieved some local reputation 
with the paintings “A Critical Moment” (1894), “The Round-Up” 
(1895), “Indian Gratitude” (1895), “A Surprise Party” (1898), 
“Mexican Vaqueros” (1899), but his larger reputation, like Schrey- 
vogel’s, was achieved after 1900 and he therefore more properly 
belongs to a later story than ours. But, like Schreyvogel again, no 
account of his work is readily available and we have therefore in- 
cluded him here. 

It was Hansen’s habit to make frequent and extended sketching 
tours. These were at first confined to the Southwest, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and to Mexico. He sought not only subjects, but 
incidents, stories, equipment of the Western horse and his riders, 
for Hansen early devoted many of his canvases to the horse. In 
fact, one authority on Hansen’s work wrote in 1924: 

It was the horse which formed the prime motif of his work. It may be that 
he some time painted a canvas which did not hold a horse; if he did I have not 
seen the picture. It was the horse that afforded him the real means of telling 
his story—what a short-coming that is in the minds of today’s generation of 
painters, to tell a story—and it was usually his pleasure to tell a tale of some 
sort, dramatic, tragic or of the every day. . . .39 

Hansen’s first exhibition was held in San Francisco in 1901, and 
this exhibition together with the painting, “The Pony Express,” 
completed in 1900, were Hansen’s introduction to a wider audience. 
“The Pony Express” especially brought him considerable notice, 
since it was bought by a Chicago paper and reproduced in the 
pages of the newspaper in three colors. That this picture was 
widely distributed is shown by a comment of Frank Mayer, editor 
of the Western Field. Mayer while riding the cow ranges with a 
companion in northern Colorado found the print nailed on the wall 
of a dugout. Mayer’s companion, a professional cowboy, surveyed 
the print and was moved to comment, “The feller who drawed 
that savvey’s his business.” 4° 


39. Ibid. 


40. Western Field, San Francisco, v. 6 (1905), June. Hansen’s first exhibition is 
described in the San Francisco Call, October 27, 1901. Mrs. Hansen wrote me that “The 
>! ae" was reproduced in the Chicago Tribune sometime during 1900 but I have 
not found it. 
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A careful student, an excellent draughtsman, an exacting task- 
master for correct detail, Hansen won his Western audience. He 
continued his field work, ranging over an ever-increasing area of 
the West. In 1908, he made his first visit to Montana, spending 
part of the summer at the Crow agency in the southeastern part of 
the state, where he was a guest of S. G. Reynolds, the Indian agent 
on the reservation. Reynolds, popular with the Indians, was able 
to secure many favors for Hansen, among them an invitation to a 
series of Indian dances held to celebrate the Fourth of July. The 
Crows were so patriotic that the celebration was held for three days 
rather than one. In describing his attendance at some of the 
dances, Hansen wrote: 

We were given a most hearty reception and conducted to the center of the 
teepee where we were requested to be seated. Then some special dances were 
performed by the participants, of which there were hundreds, whose nude 
bodies were painted in the most varied and original designs of brilliant red, 
blue, green and yellow, immense war bonnets on their heads, and otherwise 
decorated and ornamented with heavily beaded trimmings and feathers. This 
grotesque and weird-in-the-extreme looking lot of beings, bucks and squaws 
alike, danced to the accompaniment of the dismal tones of their tom-toms, 
until they fairly reeled and were completely exhausted.*1 

And then in the intermissions—shades of Fenimore Cooper and 
George Catlin—the guests were served lemonade! Such incongru- 
ity, the contrast between the barbaric dances and the hospitable 
gesture of a church sociable, did not go unnoted among the guests; 
the lemonade, Hansen noted, savored “too much of civilization.” 

The fine bead and leather work of the Crows also impressed 
Hansen, “their designs being so artistic, and their combinations of 
colors so harmonious,” he wrote, “that it seems almost incredible 
that it is the work of beings still on the lowest rung of the ladder 
of civilization.” 

The continued practice of making these summer field trips with 
the wealth of incident and atmosphere gathered and eventually 
transformed into pictured reality, finally brought Hansen well de 
served recognition and a competence. Exhibitions of his work 
appeared in the East and he began to make sales in considerable 
number. Adolphus Busch of St. Louis bought six of Hansen's 
paintings in 1906 for $10,000 and European buyers in England, 
Germany and Russia left little of Hansen’s work available for sale 
in California. The great earthquake of 1906 was a severe blow to 
Hansen, as a number of his paintings in his studio were destroyed. 

41. Hansen described his Montana visit at some length in a letter to the Alameda (Cal.) 


Daily Argus, Saturday supplement, September 5, 1903. The quotation above is from 
source as well as the information in the text. 
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Courtesy Miss Beatrice Hansen, San Francisco, Cal. 
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J. H. Smrrn’s “Tue Recent INDIAN ExcrrEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST” 


1. A Chief Speaks for Peace. 2. Cattle-Owners Bunching Their Cattle for Protection 
3. Exodus of Half-Breeds and Squaw-Men. 4. The Ghost Dance. (From Frank Leslie 
Illustrated Newspaper, December 13, 1890). 





H. W. Caytor’s “THe Trait Herp” HEADED FOR APILENI 
Courtesy Mrs. H. W. Caylor 


JosepH Henry SHarp’s “THE Eventnc CHant™ 
From Brush and Pencil, March, 1900 
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CHARLES SCHREYVOGEL'S “My BuNkIE” (1899) 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


DaN Smitu’s “FREIGHTING SALT IN NEw MExIco” 
From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, November 28, 1891 
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The greatest loss was the collection of Indian and Western arms, 
> dress and equipment, as well as field notes and sketches.*” 

' Hansen’s work at present is chiefly in the hands of private own- 
ers. The notable exception is found in the Art Museum of the 
Eastman Memorial Foundation of Laurel, Miss., which owns six 
paintings. As Hansen was primarily a worker in water color, 
though to some extent in oil, reproduction of his work never had 
the wide distribution achieved by Remington, with whom his work 
has been frequently compared. A critic writing in 1910 pointed 
out that the subject matter of Hansen and Remington paintings 
were many times identical, but he added the pertinent comment 
that Hansen’s work “lacks some of the crispness of out-line and the 
vividness of coloring seen in Remington’s [but] he makes up for it 
in greater softness and finish.” Neuhaus also comments on his work 
with the criticism: 

His [Hansen’s] concern was more with realistic photographic records of 
frontier life than with the beauties of design and color. His medium was 
water-color, which he used rather thinly. The artistic value of his work is 
limited, and it will be remembered largely for its historical significance, in that 
it presents a phase of American life rapidly passing.4% 


Remington, Russell and Schreyvogel, all contemporaries of Han- 


42. An extensive exhibit of the work of California artists, most of which was Hansen’s 
work, was held in Denver in the fall of 1905. A r—- 9 account of the exhibit stated 
that Hansen’s “ . Western pictures . e just now something of a sensation 
in the East.”—De nver Republican, September 24, 1905, p. 24. The exhibit before its de- 
parture for the East was described in the San Francisco Call, September 10, 1905. The 
sale of the Hansen paintings to Busch was reported in an unidentified newspaper clipping 
supplied by Mrs. Hansen and dated (in pe sncit). “1906.” Mrs. Hansen in 1939 sent me a 
list of purchasers of some of Hansen’s paintings. Included among these buyers were three 
Russians, two Britons and a German. 


43. The first quotation above is from an unidentified clipping sent me by Mrs. Hansen 
in 1939; the comment of Neuhaus is from his book The History and Ideals of American 
Art (Stanford Univ. ., 1931), p. 324. A brief comparison of Hansen’s work with that of 
Russell and of Mayn: ee Dixon, by H. N. Pratt, will be found in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sunday, August 26, 23. 

In 1939, Mrs. ao furnished me a list of the 31 paintings that she considered to be 
a s most important canvases. The titles of these paintings follow: 

“Geronimo Returning From a Raid.” 16. “A Risky Catch.” 
“Pony Express. . “Waiting for the Rush.” 
“A Dash for the Relay Station.” . “Calling His Bluff.” 
“Renegade Apaches.” . “A Surprise Party.” 
“Custer’s Battle Field on the Little . “Indian Gratitude.” 
Big Horn.’ “A Dangerous Party.” 
“Stampede.” “Apache Scouts.” 
“Pony Express Relay.” “In a Tight Place.” 
“At the Water Hole. “The Return of the Vigilantes.” 
“Out for a Lark.” “A Rocky Trail.” 
“Before the Railroad Came.” “A Narrow Escape.” 
“Winter.” “The Outlaw.” 
“Lonesome.” “A Critical Moment.” 
“The Scalp.” “A Race for Dinner.” 
“His Postoffice.” ““Scenting Danger.” 
“Breaking an Outlaw.” 31. “Mexican Horse Thieves.” 

Even as late as fifteen years ago, the Chicago Tribune (March 8, 1936 ) reproduced in 

color two of Hansen’s paintings, “Apache Scouts Trailing” and ‘ ‘Outcasts”” (Dog Soldiers). 
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—Wittu R. Leicn’s “THE Lookout” 
Courtesy Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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sen, have left interesting records of their work in bronze. Hansen 
never attempted the art of sculpturing but unlike his contempo- 
raries, he did enter the field of etching. In 1924, the year of his 
death, he took up this new art and several successful works fol- 
lowed.** 


CoNNECTING LINKS 


As the century drew to a close, many artists and illustrators— 
other than those belonging to the Taos group whom we shall con- 
sider shortly—were beginning the practice of their profession. 
Most of this group achieved their greatest reputation after the tum 
of the century but as they serve as a link between the older and 
the modern “schools”—as do the Taos group—the early careers of 
four of their number have been selected as illustrative of all. They 
are Fernand H. Lungren, Maynard Dixon, W. R. Leigh and H. W. 
Caylor. 

Lungren, born in 1857, grew to young manhood in the Middle 
West. When he was 19 he met Kenyon Cox, only a year older 
than Lungren. Cox had already entered on an artistic career and 
his example influenced Lungren toward the same profession. After 
some art training in Cincinnati, Lungren went to Philadelphia 
where he studied with Thomas Eakins. He began a professional 
career in New York as an illustrator for Scribner's Magazine in 
1879. After several years in New York he went abroad for some 
years but returned to make his home in Cincinnati in 1892. Cin- 
cinnati at this time was an active art center, including among its 
artistic personnel Frank Duveneck, J. H. Sharp and Henry F. 
Farny. Farny by this time had begun painting imaginative West- 
ern scenes and Sharp was already interested in Indian portraiture; 
Lungren soon became intimate with both men. When an oppor- 
tunity was offered by the Santa Fe railroad to spend the summer 
of 1892 sketching in New Mexico for an advertising campaign, 
Lungren was eager to make the trip. The following summer he 
was in Arizona. From these two visits to the Southwest there soon 
appeared a number of magazine illustrations and paintings and 
eventually a career as a painter of Western desert scenes.*” 


44, See Pratt, loc. cit., for a reproduction of one of Hansen’s etchings. 


45. My information on Lungren comes from the comprehensive biography, Fernand 
Lungren (Santa Barbara, 1936), > 4 —_ A. Berger; and from correspondence with Mr. 
Berger. All information comngneing 5 en given in the text is from Mr. Berger’s biography 
unless other citations are made. should like to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Berger 
for his kind co-operation and aid in supplying information. Apparently resulting from 
Lungren’s Western trip of 1892 were 38 Paintings under the general title “Among the 
Pueblos” (Nos. 292-329 inclusive) listed in the Catalogue of the Art Collection of the 
St. Louis osition, 1893. This same catalogue lists two paintings (Nos. 276 and 277) 
y Charles Craig, “A Cold Day for the Indian” and “Indian Lookouts,” and three by the 

exas artist, Frank Reaugh (Nos. 338-340 inclusive). For a brief sketch of Reaugh and his 
work (1861-1945), see his autobiography Biographical (December, 1936), 6pp., and 
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Several illustrations in St. Nicholas Magazine in 1895, and Jan- 
uary, 1896, mark Lungren’s first appearance as a Western illustra- 
tor, but a painting reproduced shortly thereafter in Harper's 
Weekly created a sensation.“ The painting was “Thirst” and is 
said to be based on a personal experience of Lungren on a desert 
trip. It depicts a dead horse on a desert waste with a man in des- 
perate condition in the foreground, his eyes staring and extended. 
It was on display first at the 29th annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society and was soon reproduced in Harper's 
Weekly. Owen Wister wrote that the painting was “appallingly 
natural to anyone who has ridden over that country” and that it 
was “too true for one’s sitting room.” John Berger, Lungren’s 
biographer and Stewart Edward White, an intimate friend of Lun- 
gren, confirmed Wister’s comment many years later. Mr. Berger 
wrote me that “so many people were so horror-stricken with the 
painting that Lungren finally quit showing it.” 47 The present lo- 
cation of the picture is unknown. 

Other illustrations in Harper's Weekly, Harper's Magazine and 
the Century Magazine followed in considerable number. These for 
the most part were concerned with life on the mesa and desert of 


the Southwest.** In fact, it was not long until Lungren decided to 
devote his entire time to painting the Southwest desert and his 
later reputation is based primarily on his desert pictures. He be- 
came a Californian in 1903 and settled permanently at Santa Bar- 


Paintings of the Southwest by Frank Reaugh, n. d.. 45pp. A number of paintings are 
reproduced in this booklet in black and white and Reaugh. has made many notes on the 
original paintings. The Reaugh collection is now housed in the Barker Texas History Center, 
University of Texas, Austin. 

46. The illustrations in St. Nicholas, New York, will be found as follows: “The Bronco's 
Best Race,” by Cromwell Galpin, three illustrations by Lungren, open and Southwest 
locale, v. 22 (1895), August, pp. 795-803; “The Magic Turquoise, Lungren himself, 
two full-page illustrations, one dated 1894, v. 23 (1896), why Ax 216-222, and 
“Hemmed in With the Chief,” by Frank W. Calkins, one full-page illustration by Lungren 
(Indian and buffalo), v. 23 (1896), February, pp. 290-293. “Thirst” was reproduced in 
Harper’s Weekly as a full-page illustration on February 8, 1896, p. 128, with comment on 
p. 126 by Owen Wister. 


47. Mr. Berger wrote on May 6, 1940, after talking with Stewart Edward White, who 
ore with Lungren in Santa Barbara in 1906. 


8. Harper’s Weekly, v. 40 (1896), August 15, has four Lungren illustrations of the 
Moki (Moqui) Indians on pp. 801, 803, 806 and 807, and on pp. 804, 805, a comblo-zeg? 
illustration “Among the Moki Indians——The Snake Dance, ” which is dated 1895; id 
October 3, 1896, p. 977, “Stalking Antelope [in the desert Southwest], ” full page and 
credited to a painting; ibid., v. 43 (1899), April 15, p. 359, “An Incident in —— 
Mountain Sheep-Hunting,” full page and ee. Pal * credited to’ a drawing. In Harp 
Magazine, New York, Lungren illustrated “ der Brother to the Cliff-Dweller’s, po 
T. M. Prudden, v. 95 (1897), June, pp. 55- e7. y most important of the illustrations being 
the full-page “A Sand- Storm on the poieee Desert”; and Prudden’s article “Under the 
Spell of the Grand Canyon,” v. 97 (1898), August, pp. 377-392, four illustrations by 
Lungren, one in color, “On the Painted Desert. ” In this last article Prudden described a 
trip of several weeks in the Grand Canyon country, but it is obvious from the context that 
Lungren was = a member of the party. In T The Century Magazine, New York, Lun en 
illustrated F. Hodge’s account of the famous “Ascent of the Enchanted Mesa,” ae 
v. 34 et BO8) Ma "PP. 15-25 ry) again Lungren may not have been a member of the 
Party that ascended the mesa; that Lungren was a serious student of mesa life, however, is 
attested by an article written and illustrated by himself, “Notes on Old Mesa Life,” ibid., 
pp. 26-31. For other Lungren illustrations in this iod (not b+) mae iy see 19th ‘Century 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1890-99 (New York, 1944), v. 2, p. 140. 
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bara in 1908, where he devoted the remainder of his life to art in- 
struction and to painting Death Valley and the Mojave Desert. 
At his death in 1932, many of Lungren’s paintings were willed to 
Santa Barbara State College.* 

Maynard Dixon was California’s notable contribution to Western 
illustration and art. Born at Fresno in 1875, he spent his boyhood 
on the great interior plain of California, at a time when the gold 
rush days were still vivid memories to many a citizen of Fresno 
and of California. Dixon, before his untimely death in 1946, wrote 
a brief paragraph for this series on the beginning of his career: 


Back in the late 80’s [he wrote me in 1940] when Harpers, Century and 
Scribners were tops, Frederic Remington and Howard Pyle were beginning 
their best work. I was living in a West that was real, 49ers were still our 
neighbors, even some “mountain men,” Miller and Lux were going strong and 
the California vaquero was still king of the saddle. When I was 16 (1891) I 
quit school and sent Remington 2 sketchbooks. He wrote me a splendid letter 
and I have been on the job ever since. The West of Then and Now is still 
my subject, and at 65 I have yet another lap to go. 

I did my first paid illustrating in 1895 for old Overland Monthly and S. F. 
Call, Jack London’s “Men of Forty Mile,” “Malemute Kid” and others. I 
think “Lo-To-Kah” was my first book. All these drawings were terrible. Look- 
ing back through old clippings of newspaper and magazine work it seems I 
did not begin to hit the ball until 98 or 99. Made my first “frontier” trip 
outside Calif. (Ariz. and New Mex.) in 1900. Did my last magazine illus. in 
1922—and a little for Touring Topics (now Westways) 1930-31.5° 


Evidently, Dixon did some “free” illustrating for Overland 
Monthly before 1895, for the record shows that his first illustration 
appeared in that magazine in December, 1893—when he was but 
18 years old—and many others were to appear before the turn of 
the century.» The first of his book illustrations appeared in Ver- 
ner Reed’s Lo-To-Kah, published in 1897, which was illustrated 
by both Dixon and Charles Craig. Before his career in illustration 
was finished, Dixon pictures were to appear in over 30 books.” 


49. Berger, op. cit. 


50. Letter from Mr. Dixon to the writer, October 3, 1940. I carried on an extended 
correspondence with Mr. Dixon from 1939 until his death on November 13, 1946, and 
although I never met him personally I felt that he was a real friend. He always answered 
my inquiries cheerfully and at length, when I am sure he must have marveled at my ig- 
norance of art. He even went to the trouble of drawing outline sketches on thin paper to 
be placed over photographs of his paintings, to illustrate some elemental principle of art. 

51. For a list see 19th Century Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 1890-99, p. 739. 
Dixon’s illustrations did not appear in Eastern periodicals until 1900. Some of the earliest 
of this group include (all are full page): Harper’s Weekly, v. 46 (1902), March 22 (title 
page), “The Trials of a “Bronco-Buster’,” dated “Oregon 1901”; April 19 (title page), 
“Stay With Him! Stay With Him!” (bronco buster); May 17, p. 621, “Wild Range-Horses 
in the Corral,” dated “P Ranch Oregon 1901;” October 11, p. 1449, “Freighting in the 
Desert” (California); December 6, p. 15, “Christmas in the Arizona Desert.” 


52. My friend J. C. Dykes of College Park, Md., has been compiling a lot of Dixon 
illustrations, particularly book illustrations, and in a list sent me several years ago, Dykes 
included 39 titles of books containing such illustrations. In Lo-To-Kah the earliest Dixon 
illustration bears the date 1894; Reed’s book, Tales of the Sun-Land, was also published 
in 1897 and contained 20 full illustrations by Dixon and other drawings. Jack London’s 
The Son of the Wolf (1900), is the third book on Mr. Dykes list. 
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in- As Dixon’s own account infers, a gradual change in his activities 
ert. occurred about 1920. Painting from that time on became the cen- 
to ter of his life. His career thereafter belongs to the modern period 
of Western art.** 
em William R. Leigh, like many another artist of the West, had cher- 
0d ished the desire since early boyhood to visit that fabulous country, 
old the Far West. Born on a West Virginia farm in 1866, he early be- 
sno gan to draw animals. At the age of 12 he was given an award of 
‘ote one hundred dollars by W. W. Corcoran, the great art collector 
: of Washington, after Corcoran had seen a drawing of a dog made 
and by the youngster. Three years of training at the Maryland Insti- 
ning tute of Art in Baltimore was followed. by extensive training abroad, 
our especially at Munich. One impression that he brought from Mu- 
and nich was the appearance of horses seen in many paintings abroad. 
1) I : : . . 
oie To one who had begun his career in boyhood by drawing animals 
still on his father’s farm, realistic draftsmanship was the first criterion 
of animal representation. But the horses seen in Munich paintings, 
. F, Leigh said a few years later, were “not only unlike any horses that 
Z I ever saw, but unlike any beast I had ever seen.” ** His reaction 
War i to these paintings may have set him on an exhaustive study of the 
ns —— 7 ° ° ° ° 
trip depiction of the horse and which Leigh eventually published in 
s. ia book form as The Western Pony. By 1897, Leigh had achieved 
a considerable reputation as an illustrator of national magazines 
land and in the summer of that year he was sent by Scribner's Magazine 
tion to North Dakota to make sketches of wheat farming. Sixteen il- 
but lustrations resulting from this assignment were used that fall by 
of Scribner’s in an article by William Allen White, “The Business of 
Ven a Wheat Farm.” °° Particularly notable among the illustrations were 
ated “Steam Threshers at Work” and “A Camp,” the latter showing har- 
tien vest hands about an evening campfire. These illustrations, Mr. 
ks.52 Leigh wrote me in 1940, “were all made from life,” and he con- 
tinued: 
ended 53. For biographical material on Dixon, consult Who’s Who in America (Chicago, 
, and 1946), v. 24 (1946-1947), p. 621; U. S. W. P. A., California Art Research, v. 8; Maynard 
wered Dixon (San Francisco, 1937, mimeographed ); ‘Arizona Highways, Phoenix, v. 18 (1942), 
ay ig- February, pp. 16-19—this material includes an account by Dixon himself—‘Arizona in 
per to 1900”; Arthur Miller, Maynard Dixon Painter of the West (Tucson, 1945). This beautiful 
rt. booklet contains reproductions of many Dixon paintings (a number in color), a list of his 
739. ee a list of his mural decorations and a list of his works in collections, 1915-1945. 
arliest James B. Carrington, “Ww. R. Leigh,” Book Buyer, New York, v. 17 (1898), pp. 
(title 596- "509; and “William R. Leigh,” The Mentor, New York, v. 3 (1915), No. 9, Serial No. 85. 
page), 55. The Western Pony (New York, 1933), 116pp., with illustrations in black and 
Horses white by Leigh. Leigh discusses at some length in this book his feeling toward the West, 
in the his judgment of Remington and of Russell as depictors of horses, and his philosophy of art, 





as well as a discussion of the methods employed by the artist in showing movement in 
Dixon animals. 


Dykes 56. Scribner’s Magazine, New York, v. 22 (1897), November, Pp. 531-548. For an 
Dixon index to Leigh’s illustrations of the 1890's, see 19th Century Re ade rs’ Guide to Periodical 
lished Literature, v. 2, 59. Leigh also illustrated a Midwest political story for William Allen 


ndon’s White’s “Victory or the People,” Scribner’s Magazine, v. 25 (1899), pp. 717-728. 
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I went to North Dakota in 1897 to do some illustrations for Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, but while I then had my first taste of the west, and was really inspired 
by it, I had no opportunity to do any studies independently for my own use. 
From the moment I returned from my studies in Europe, I had wanted to 
go to the west, which I had already determined was the really true America, 
and what I wanted to paint. I made many efforts to that end, but was always 
troubled by lack of funds and misinformation as to the cost and difficulties.57 


These illustrations of wheat farming were followed shortly by a 
series of remarkable pictures which undoubtedly played their part 
in stirring the slowly awakening social conscience of the American 
people around the turn of the century. The illustrations were made 
for a series of articles by W. A. Wyckoff, “The Workers—The 
West,” and show the life of the drifting worker, primarily in Chi- 
cago. Included, however, is one illustration belonging to the 
farther West, a scene depicting an Indian and two cowboys in camp 
on the plains. 

By 1906 Leigh decided to devote all his energies to the drawing 
and painting of Western scenes. Probably of all artists who have 
entered this field exclusively, Leigh’s mastery of draftsmanship is 
the surest and most skillful. His later career belongs again to the 
modern period.® 

H. W. Caylor is representative of a considerable group of men, 
who though known locally, never achieved a wide reputation. 
Born in 1867, he began as a boy to draw pictures of animals. He, 
like many another youngster, wanted to be a cowboy and was ac- 
tually employed as such in Kansas for a few months when in his 
teens. Self-taught, he made most of his early living as an itinerant 
portrait painter. After his marriage in 1889, he acquired two sec- 
tions of land near Big Spring, Tex., bought a few of the vanishing 
longhorn Texas cattle for models and devoted the rest of his life to 
depicting ranch life and cattle and cowboy scenes. He fitted up a 
horse-drawn outfit which carried a camping and painting outfit, 
and with his wife followed cattle drives and roundups. He be- 
came acquainted with a number of cattlemen who were interested 
in his work and who became his patrons. “The Trail Herd” (repro- 


57. Letter to the writer, August 21, 1940. 


58. Scribner’s Magazine, vols. 23, 24; the articles appearing in all nine issues from 
March through November, 1898, except August. 

59. For Leigh’s later career see Who’s Who in America, v. 26 (1950-1951), p. 1597, 
and The Western Pony, cited in Footnote 55. In 1945 Leigh published (mimeograph) 
“Reproductions of William R. Leigh’s Paintings in Color and Black and White Appearing 
in the Following Publications Since 1910.” The list includes some 150 titles, a number 
of which are duplicates and also included are a number of African illustrations resulting 
from his trips to Africa in 1926 and 1928. Neuhaus, op. cit., p. 324, wrote concerning 
Leigh: “His pictures have the sophistication and finesse of the schooled painter, but they 
lack the freshness and vigor of Remington’s or Russell’s work.” 

A colored reproduction of Leigh’s “An Argument With the Sheriff” is available from the 
Dick Jones Picture Co., 3127 Walnut St., Huntington Park, Cal. 
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duced in the picture supplement), “The Stampede,” “The Passing of 
the Old West,” “Going Up the Old Trail,” “The Lucien Wells 
Ranch,” “Prayer for Rain,” “The Chuck Wagon,” “Disputing the 
Trail,” were among his better-known paintings. The titles show the 
nature of his work, which was done between 1891 and the time of 
his death in 1932.®° 


THE BEGINNING OF THE TAOS SCHOOL 


The 80 years of Western illustration, beginning with the work 
of Samuel Seymour in 1819, had its logical conclusion in the Taos 
art colony of the modern day. The landscape of the great open 
spaces and of the Shining mountains (an early and appealing name 
given the Rockies), the activities of the memorable but past West- 
ern scene including its Indian inhabitants, had so firm a hold on 
the life of America that it seems inevitable that collectively these 
aspects of our land and history would eventually lead to its artistic 
expression. That it culminated at Taos may be more or less acci- 
dental; that artists not connected with the Taos School have utilized 
the same themes is more or less irrelevant. The point of immediate 
concern is that there exists a considerable group of artists who 
carry on the Western tradition and spirit. 

The attitude of the art historian toward this group is varied. In 
the recent Art and Life in America which purports to be written 
“for students of American civilization who wish to know what part 
the visual plastic arts have played in our society” no mention is 
made of Taos and modern Western painting and illustration, al- 
though the early Western landscape school is given brief com- 
ment.®! Royal Cortissoz, in his addition to Samuel Isham’s History 
of American Painting at least makes recognition of the Taos group 
and its purpose. “In substance,” he wrote, “the group has brought 


60. Material for the above brief description of Caylor came from his widow, Mrs. H. W. 
Caylor of Big Spring, Tex., by correspondence in 1940; from an obituary in the Big Spring 
Daily Herald, December 25, 1932, p. 1, kindly supplied by N. A. Cleveland, Jr., librarian, 
newspaper collection, University of Texas; and from an article by J. Frank Dobie, “Texas 
Art and a Wagon Sheet,” in the Dallas Morning News, March 11, 1940, p. 9. More 
recently H. C. Duff, Box 292, Bremerton, Wash., has reproduced for sale the Caylor painting 
“The Passing of the Old West,” the original sketches for which were made by Caylor in 
1891 or 1892. 

In addition to Caylor, Reaugh (see Footnote 45) has depicted Texas cattle and ranch 
scenes, Still another artist made at least one excellent Texas cattle scene, “A Stampede,” 
reproduced in color as the frontispiece in Historical and Biographical Record of the Cattle 
Industry and the Cattlemen of Texas _. ._._ (St. Louis, 1895). The artist of this illustra- 
tion is identified as Gean Smith of New York City. In addition to this illustration, there 
will be found the reproduction in black and white of a number of Smith paintings of famous 
race horses in Outing, New York. v. 22 (1893), pp. 82, 83, 162, 193, 195, 269, 270, 
271, 377-379; v. 26 (1895), pp. 182, 184, 185, 188. 

Gean Smith (1851-1928) had a national reputation as a painter of horses, spending 
most of his active career in New York City. He retired in 1923 and made his home with 
relatives in Galveston, Tex., for the last five years of his life. An obituary will be found 
in the Galveston Tribune, December 8, 1928. I am indebted to Miss Llerena Friend of 
the Barker Texas History Center for locating the obituary for me. 


61. Oliver W. Larkin, Art and Life in America (New York, 1949), p. vii. 
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into American painting romantic motives studied against a notably 
vivid background.” ®? Other art historians have in general ignored 
the Taos artists; the most notable exception to this group, as might 
be expected from the fact that he himself is a Westerner, has been 
Eugen Neuhaus. Neuhaus, writing with commendable under- 
standing and judgment stated 


. . the name of Taos has come to mean a definite achievement in 
American art, which promises to have a long and honorable career before its 
artistic possibilities are exhausted. A peculiar combination of the great open 
country relatively easy of access and a long season of painting weather and 
clear sunlight, under which the landscape as well as human beings assume 
definite contrast of light and shadow, has made Taos a focal point in American 
art life. The Indian at Taos, furthermore, has survived without much loss of 
his original characteristics, and his genuine qualities are not the least element 
in attracting artists to the Southwest.” 6 


If the later history of Taos artists is primarily part of another 
story than ours, its development as a logical extension of the field 
which we are here considering warrants the few words which we 
have devoted to its present significance. 

The origin of Taos as an art colony in 1898, however, does man- 
age to come within the more or less arbitrary time limits we have 
set for ourselves. A number of artists had visited Taos before 
1898. Blanche C. Grant in her history of Taos, When Old Trails 
Were New, has listed a number of them, including Henry R. Poore, 
whose painting, “Pack Train Leaving Pueblo of Taos, New Mex- 
ico,” has already been mentioned in this series.“* This illustration 
is probably the first bearing the name of Taos to be reproduced. 
Poore was in Taos in 1890 but he had been preceded by one well- 
known Western artist in 1881. Charles Craig sketched and painted 


62. Samuel Isham, The History of American Painting, new edition (New York, 1927), 
p. 575. 

63. Neuhaus, op. cit., pp. 322 and 323. The attraction of light and color and of Indian 
and Mexican life for the artist, is attested by one member of the Taos group himself; see 
W. Herbert Dunton “Painters of Taos,” American Magazine of Art, v. 13 (1922), August, p. 
247. Rilla C. Jackson in American Arts (Chicago, 1928), is another art historian who, like 
Neuhaus, makes some consideration of Taos. In her discussion, “The Taos Artists” (pp. 
266-274), she included not only the Taos group as such but Western artists in general, 
including Remington and his contemporaries. Art historians who make no mention of the 
Taos artists are Homer Saint-Gaudens, The American Artist and His Times (New York, 
1941), and Suzanne La Follette, Art in America (New York, 1929). Miss La Follette has 
so little understanding of American history that she makes (p. 110) the well-nigh in- 
credible statement ‘‘on the contrary, it [westward expansion] is one of the most depressing 
chapters in American life . . . it promoted deterioration in the quality of life.” Miss 
La Follette is not alone in expressing such an attitude, but such critics have seized on 
fraud, land exploitation, corruption in public office and other ills that accompanied the 
development of the West, while totally overlooking the facts of similar irregularities of 
Eastern life and the more favorable aspects of Western life. Bernard De Voto in Mark 
Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), is in part an answer to such critics. 

64. Blanche C. Grant, When Old Trails Were New (New York, 1934), p. 254. For 
the previous mention of Poore in this series, see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 18 
(1950), February, p. 6. Poore visited Taos in the summer of 1890; see Report on Indians 
hg v4 and Indians Not Taxed . . . Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington, 1894), 
p. ‘ 
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at Taos in the summer of that year, but later in the same year 
settled in Colorado Springs where he spent the next 50 years of 
his life. With Harvey S. Young, he was the first resident artist of 
the Springs and his depiction of Western scenes won him not only 
a local but an international clientele. 

For many years Craig had virtually a continuous one-man ex- 
hibit in the lobby of the famous Antler’s Hotel of Colorado Springs 
and many of his buyers were visitors at the hotel. When the Ant- 
ler’s was destroyed by fire in 1898, many of Craig’s canvases were 
lost. 

Although neither Craig nor Poore were in any way responsible 
for the present art colony of Taos, Joseph H. Sharp who visited 
Taos in 1893, can be more directly related to its origin. 

Sharp, born in Ohio in 1859, began the study of art in Cincinnati 
when he was but 14 years of age, and for many years was asso- 
ciated with the art life of Cincinnati. He had a studio in the same 
building as Henry F. Farny, at the time Farny began his career as 
a Western artist, and it was Farny’s example that played an im- 
portant part in determining Sharp's career. Sharp, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1939, pointed out that he was fascinated with the American 
Indian long before he met Farny. He wrote: 


65. Craig (1846-1931) is another artist who really deserves fuller notice in this chronicle 
than we have given him. Examples of his work are so widely scattered that it is difficult 
if not impossible to secure photographs of them, as I have been trying to do for the last 
ten or dozen p Craig was one of the illustrators for Verner L. Reed’s Lo-To-Kah 
(New York, 1897) and others of Reed’s publications. Born in Ohio in 1846, he made his 
first Western trip in 1865—up the Missouri river. He was a student in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1872 and 1873 and after he settled in Colorado Springs he took 
an active part in the art life of Colorado, both as a productive artist, a teacher of art, and 
as manager of a number of early art exhibitions in Denver and Pueblo, as well as Colorado 
Springs. Biographic material will be found in obituaries in the Colorado Springs Telegraph, 
October 20, 1931, p. 1, and the Denver Post, October 20, 1931. Other materials bearing 
on his work include accounts in the Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, February 4, 1920, 
p. 9; the Colorado Springs Sunday Gazette and Telegraph, November 11, 1923, Sec. 1, p. 4; 
in Brush and Pencil in Early Colorado Springs by Gilbert McClurg, also in Colorado Springs 
Gazette and Telegraph, November 30, 1924, Sec. 2, and in Who’s Who in America, v. 13 
(1924), p. 832. 

Harvey B. Young (1841-1901), a landscape artist, had his first Western experiences in 
California in 1859. He received art training abroad and made his home in Manitou, Colo., 
in 1879, and later in Aspen and Denver. He deserted art for a time in the 1880’s when 
he made and lost a fortune in mining. His reputation as an artist was based on landscape 
paintings of the Rockies and of Brittany and Fontainebleau. For biographical information 
see Gilbert McClurg, op. cit., Colorado Springs Gazette and Telegraph, November 23, 1924, 
Sec. 2, pp. 1, 3, and an obituary in the Denver Republican, May 14, 1901. 

Another friend of Craig’s was Frank P. Sauerwen, who was also a visitor to Taos in 
1898, but who was claimed as a Denver artist. Sauerwen was born in 1871 in New Jersey, 
and moved to Denver about 1891. He moved to California in 1905 and died in Stamford, 
Conn., on June 13, 1910. He had a large local reputation as an artist but was scarcely 
known outside of the mountain West. Fred Harvey was one of his patrons as was Judge 
J. D. Hamlin of Farewell, Tex. Judge Hamlin wrote me in 1940 that he owned some 40 
canvases done by Sauerwen. I have seen but two reproductions of Sauerwen’s work, “First 
Santa Fe Train,” reproduced in color by the Fred Harvey System in post-card form and 
“The Arrow,” probably his best-known picture, which was reproduced in black and white 
in Brush and Pencil, Chicago, v. 4 (1899), May, p. 83. 

I am indebted to } 5 Hamlin, to the Denver Public Library, and especially to Alfred 
W. Scott, art dealer of Denver, for biographic information concerning Sauerwen. Newspaper 
material on Sauerwen will be found in the Denver Republican, November 22, 1898; Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, November 22, 1898; Denver Weekly Church Press, December 10, 
1898: Denver Republican, April 9, 1899; Rocky Mountain News, April 9, 1899; Denver 
Republican, April 15, 1900, and April 13, 1903. 
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I was first interested in Indians before becoming an artist—the first group 
I ever saw was at the B. & O. depot near Wheeling, W. Va. They would 
shoot at dimes and quarters placed in upright forked stick with bow and arrow 
—even the kids were expert. I was about six years old [then]. Later, living 
at Ironton, O., near Cincinnati, the town used to have summer parades and 
fiesta—simple floats, etc. Once, when I was 12-13 yrs. old, 4 other boys & 
myself were Indians on ponies, stripped to G-string & all painted up by local 
druggist with ochre. . . . we got tired of the slowness [of forming the 
parade] and with yells & war whoops we broke loose, stole the show and went 
galloping & maurauding all over town. When I went to Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy & learned to draw and paint, I wanted to paint Indians—Farny was doing 
it then, & dissuaded me by telling of hardships, dangers and made me feel I 
didn’t exactly have a right to paint Indians—after a couple of years or so when 
he saw I was determined to go west, he gave me books on Pueblo Indians & 
particularly the Penitentes of New Mexico & wanted me to take that up! 


It was to the Southwest that Sharp finally went—first in Santa 
Fe in 1883, and later to Taos in 1898, and to other pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona in the following years. He retained a posi- 
tion on the Cincinnati Art Academy in the winter months, from 
1892 until 1902, and then resigned to devote all his time to paint- 
ing Indian themes in the Indian country. For a number of years, 
beginning in 1901, he had a summer studio on the Crow agency of 
Montana which was located at the foot of the Custer battlefield. 
He became a permanent resident of Taos in 1912, where he lives 
across from the home of the celebrated frontiersman, Kit Carson.” 

After Sharp’s sketching trip to Taos in the summer of 1893 he 
went abroad. There he met Bert G. Phillips and Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, both interested in painting the American Indian. They 
were students at the Academy Julien in Paris, and were particularly 
receptive to Sharp's glowing account of the Southwest and of the 
village of Taos in particular. Upon their return to this country in 
1895, they set up a studio together and then in the winter of 1897 
and 1898, Blumenschein, who was also a one-time student of Lun- 
gren, spent some time in Colorado and New Mexico. A number 


66. I have carried on a correspondence with Mr. Sharp since 1939, the material quoted 
above being from a letter dated “April, 1939.” For published information on Sharp’s 
career, see National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, v. 18, p. 188; Who’s Who in 
America 1950-1951, v. 26 (1950), p. 2483. Sharp illustrations resulting from his visit 
to New Mexico in 1893 may be found in Harper’s Weekly, v. 37 (1893), October 14, p. 
981, “The Harvest Dance of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico” (full page), dated “93” 
with a description by Sharp himself on pp. 982 and 983; ibid., v. 38 (1894), June 9, p. 
549, “The Pueblo Turquoise Driller” (small), with brief description by Sharp on the same 
page; Brush and Pencil, v. 4 (1899), April, pp. 1-7, “An Artist Among the Indians,” by 
Sharp, with reproductions of 11 of his paintings, one (full page) in color, “The Mesa, 
From Kit Carson’s Tomb, Taos, New Mexico.” Several others of these reproductions indicate 
Taos as the locale. A full-page reproduction in color of Sharp’s “The Evening Chant” 
(Pueblo Indians), appeared in ibid., v. 5 (1900), March, facing p. 241, with a brief com- 
ment by Sharp on p. 284 eri in black and white with this article); in the same 
periodical, v. 7 (1901), April, p. 61, is a full-page black and white reproduction of his 


painting, “Mourning Her Brave,” which on p: 64 is credited “from life.” An Exhibition 
a, 


of Oil Paintings by Joseph Henry Sharp (Tu 1949), lists 204 of his paintings, many of 
which are dated; one, “Zuni Pueblo,” bears the legend, “Painted 1898”; altogether some 
be Reed painted before 1900. The Sharp exhibition at Tulsa was opened on his 90th 
irthday! 
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of illustrations appeared in McClure’s Magazine as the result of this 
trip. In the fall of 1898, Blumenschein, with Phillips as his com- 
panion, was back in New Mexico. 

On September 4, 1898, they arrived in Taos, and Phillips has 
remained there ever since. Blumenschein stayed for a time with 
Phillips but he did not make Taos his permanent home until 1919, 
so that Phillips is to be regarded as the founder of this modern art 
colony in the Southwest.** The first of the pictures to be repro- 
duced belonging to the modern Taos group, however, is to be cred- 
ited to Blumenschein, for there appeared late in 1898, the illustra- 
tion, “A Strange Mixture of Barbarism and Christianity — The 
Celebration of San Geronimo’s Day Among the Pueblo Indians,” 
and signed by Blumenschein, “Taos N. M. 1898.” The next year 
there appeared two further illustrations, “The Advance of Civiliza- 
tion in New Mexico—the Merry-Go-Round Comes To Taos,” and 
“Wards of the Nation—Their First Vacation From School [Na- 
vajo].”®8 The original drawing of “The Merry-Go-Round” illus- 
tration, according to Mr. Blumenschein, was done in black and 


67. In this statement of the founding of the art colony at Taos, I am following the 
account of E. L. Blumenschein which appeared in the Santa Fe New Mexican, June 26, 


1940, “‘Artists and Writers Edition,” and the neg sketch of J. H. Sharp which also 


appeared in the same issue of the New Mexican. Blanche C. Grant, op. cit., ch. 35, was 
another who described the founding of the art colony at Taos and gave biographic sketches 
of a number of the artists in the colony at the time of writing (1934). Miss Grant also 
included an interesting group photograph of ten of the Taos artists. According to the 
Blumenschein account, some 50 artists were making Taos their permanent home in 1940. 
Blumenschein’s illustrations appeared in McClure’s Magazine, New York, as follows: v. 10 
(1898), January, p. 252; v. 12 (1899), January, p. 241, February, pp. 298-304; v. 14 
(1899), November, pp. 88, 90-93, 95. For Bert G. Phillips (born 1868), see Who’s Who 
in America, v. 26 (1950-1951), p. 2163. 

The story of the actual arrival of Phillips and Blumenschein at Taos in 1898 has been 
told by both men; by Blumenschein in the account cited above, and by Phillips in “The 
Broken Wagon Wheel or How Art Came To New Mexico,” an address made by Phillips in 
1948 on the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Taos Art Colony. 

The two young artists of 1898 started out from Denver for Mexico after buying a team 
and a light wagon for their artistic exploration of the Southwest. Neither of the two had 
handled horses before and their training in harnessing and driving was gained the hard way 
by the method of trial and error. After a series of vicissitudes, one of the rear wagon wheels 
collapsed when they were on a mountain road about thirty miles north of Taos. By drawing 
lots, it was decided that Blumenschein should take the wheel to Taos for repairs, Phillips 
remaining behind to guard their belongings. After three days, Blumenschein was able to 
return with the repaired wheel, and the two traveled on to Taos. So entranced were both 
with Taos and its surroundings that they went no farther, both resolving to make the wealth 
of beauty and picturesque life around them known to a far wider audience; “a wealth,” as 
Mr. Phillips remarked, “that will continue to exist as long as this old world shall endure.” 
It is not surprising with this account before us, that the symbol of the present Taos Colony 
is a broken wagon wheel. 

Santa Fe itself, as well as Taos, is now a very considerable center of art and has been 
for many years. Although no attempt will be made to outline the history of Santa Fe as a 
center of art it can be pointed out that the Santa Fe New Mexican has many items bearing 
on such a history previous to 1900. For example, the New Mexican for September 9, 1886, 
p. 4, described the work of a Mr. and Mrs. Elderkin, art teachers, who were established in 
Santa Fe. 

The modern art colony in Santa Fe had a much later beginning. Dr. Reginald Fisher 
of the Museum of New Mexico wrote me recently as follows concerning the modern period 
“Roughly speaking, the years 1918 and 1919 might be given for the founding of the Santa 
Fe art colony. It was during this time that the original group of artists established perma- 
nent homes here. Among these were Gustave Baumann, Randell Davey, Fremont Ellis, 
John Sloan, and within a year or two following were Will Sluster, Jozef Bakos, Theodore 
Van Soelen (who settled first at Albuquerque in 1916 then at Santa Fe in 1922) and Albert 
Schmidt. These are all leading names today among Santa Fe artists.” 

68. These illustrations appeared in Harper’s Weekly, v. 42 (1898), December 10, pp. 
1204, 1205; v. 43 (1899), June 17, p. 587, October 28, p. 1100. J. H. Sharp’s painting 
reproduced in Brush and Pencil, “The Mesa, From Kit Carson’s Tomb, Taos, New Mexico,” 
cited in Footnote 66, should not be overlooked in considering the early illustrations from 
Taos. 
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white gouache, and its present whereabouts is unknown.® These 
illustrations were “very early work in my career,” continued Mr. 
Blumenschein. “I afterward and until about 1912 was a successful 
illustrator at a period when illustration of magazines was in a much 
higher plane than today.” The long and imposing list of awards 
made Blumenschein since that day and his election to the National 
Academy in 1927, are sufficient achievements for his inclusion in 
any consideration of American art.”° 

For many of these artists and illustrators, as has been said, the 
Indian and the cowboy of the West were the boyhood magnets that 
drew them to their careers. Even mature men, with no previous 
acquaintance with the West, were not immune to the power of this 
attraction. One artist wrote on his initial trip to the West in 1893: 

We Easterners were worked up to a pitch of nervous excitement, until, at 
the close of the third day, we could descry from the car window signs of ap- 
proaching desolation. Even the seemingly endless plains with bunches of cattle 


here and there were interesting to us. . . . Our ears tingled with new 
names and new expressions.” 71 


The marvelous range of color, the brilliant sunlight, the early 
inhabitants—both red and white—the contrasts of plain and desert 
and mountain, captivated many artists as it has captivated a count- 
less number of souls outside the profession. “It is a striking scene 
of gorgeous color,” wrote one artist in viewing an Indian dance, 
“The brilliant sunlight illumines the gaudy trappings of the danc- 
ers.” Another artist wrote after a trip across the San Juan valley: 


Sand, sage, and cactus, a true picture of the Southwest. The mountains in 
the distance, with their snowy tops, were beautiful in their softness of tone 
and grand proportions. . . . During the ages of erosion, towers of rock 
have been left standing in the plain, giving to the scene a weird and wondrous 
effect. The color in all is beautiful, the snuff-brown hue of the nearer towers 
and slopes losing itself in the blue and misty ones far away. 


And still another artist, an ardent lover of solitude and remote 
mountain recesses, was to write of New Mexico and the beauty of 


the skies of marvelous blue through which pass, in summer, regiments 
of stately clouds; the majesty of the mountains, those serrated, rugged peaks to 
the East and North, and the gentler tone of the remoter ranges low lying in 
the west. . . . Every turn unfolds a new wonderland of beauty. [And 


69. Letter of E. L. Blumenschein to the writer, March 16, 1940. 

70. For Mr. Blumenschein’s career see Who’s Who in America, v. 26 (1950-1951), 
p. 253. Mr. Blumenschein is still active at the age of 76. 

71. Remington W. Lane, “An Artist in the San Juan Country,” Harper’s Weekly, v. 37 
(1893), December 9, p. 1174. Seven of Lane’s pictures of southwestern Colorado and 
Utah will be found on p. 1168. Lane was a member of Warren K. Moorehead’s archaeologi- 
cal party that traveled overland from Durango, Colo., to Bluff City, Utah. I have found 
no other data concerning Lane. 
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in fall] The timbered sides of the mountains capped in snow are now carpeted 
in the delicate pattern of the changes, aspens, gold and russet against the green 
of the pine. The heat of summer is gone. . . . Everywhere the sage, the 
adobes and the cottonwoods melt together in one harmonious symphony of 
greys and browns and violets of the choicest quality.7? 

All these marvels of Western land and color remain to us today. 
All who will may look and see. But the life of an earlier day, por- 
trayed against this colorful background of tremendous breadth and 
scope, has gone. To that group of artists who recorded the early 
life of our West we owe much, for they have left us the nearest 
approach to the past that we will ever know. 

The passing of the old West was mourned by many, including 
these pictorial recorders who lived through its closing hours. One 
artist wrote: 

When I was last in Tucson there were four gambling houses running full 
blast night and day to every block. They were patronized by Indians, cowboys, 
sheepherders, niggars and Chinamen. Every man, whatever his color, wore a 
gun in sight, and I could walk up and down the main street of Tucson all day 
and every day of the week getting material for pictures, local color and new 
types. Now the town is killed from my point of view. I met a man here who 
had just come up from Arizona and he tells me they have shut down all the 
gambling houses tight, and not a gun in sight! Why the place hasn't the 
pictorial value of a copper cent any longer.73 

Even the best-known of all the recorders of the life of the West 
that was, lamented its passing. Frederic Remington wrote: 

I knew the derby hat, the smoking chimneys, the cord-binder, and the 
thirty-day note were upon us in a resistless surge. I knew the wild riders and 
the vacant land were about to vanish forever, and the more I considered the 
subject the bigger the Forever loomed. . . . I saw the living, breathing 
end of three American centuries of smoke and dust and sweat, and I now see 
quite another thing where it all took place, but it does not appeal to me.74 


The wheels of change and progress wait for no man, not even 
artists. Doubtless in the comments above, at least two were car- 
ried away by their own words. The fact remains that the years 
around the turn of the century mark with some finality the end of 
an important era in the life of the West and of the nation. What 
better recognition could be made of that fact, from the standpoint 
of this series at least, than a pictorial one? So we shall let Blumen- 
schein’s “The Advance of Civilization in New Mexico—The Merry- 
Go-Round Comes To Taos” (reproduced facing p. 249) be our pic- 
torial conclusion. 


72. The first Ti given above was written by J. H. Sharp, Harper’s Weekly, v. 37 
(1893), October 14, p. 982; the second was Remington W. Lane, in ibid., December 9, 


p. 1174; the third by W. Herbert Dunton, in American Magazine of Art, v. 13 (1922), 
August, p. 247. 


73. H.W. Hansen in the Santa Barbara Morning Press, June 30, 1908, p. 5. 
74. Collier’s Weekly, New York, v. 34 (1905), March 18, p. 16. 











The Swedes in Kansas Before the Civil War 
Emory Linpguist 


HE census report of 1860 accounts for only 122 Swedes in Kan- 
sas. Thirty years later, in 1890, when 17,096 Swedes were 
residents, the highest point in the Swedish-born population was 
reached. Kansas then ranked tenth in the nation as to the num- 
ber of Swedes, who constituted the third largest national group in 
the state. In 1880, the 11,207 Swedes placed Kansas fourth in the 
nation as to Swedish-born population, with only Illinois, Minnesota 
and Iowa showing greater numbers, and ahead of New York by 
forty-three. In 1940, fifty years following the highest point in 
Swedish population, there were only 4,540 Swedish-born residents 
in Kansas.! 

The exact date of the arrival of the first Swede in Kansas is 
unknown. There is considerable evidence to indicate that Lars 
Anderson from Viastergéttland, C. Johnson-Lindahl from Smaland 
and Henrik Olander from Skane settled in Osage county in 1948. 
George J. Johnson, Peter Paulson and John and Peter Peterson 
arrived in the same county in 1854 or 1855.3 L. A. Lagerquest 
came to the future site of Big Springs in Douglas county on July 4, 
1854. Considerably more is known about John Rosenquist who 
came to Kansas from Knoxville, Ill., with the Rev. Thomas J. Addis 
of Addington. The journey was made by covered wagon in 
March, 1855. Upon arrival at Lawrence, Rosenquist was directed 
to the “Upper Neosho” settlement. He selected a claim below the 
junction on the Neosho and began building a cabin.5 In May, 
1855, Charles Johnson located on the Cottonwood river in Lyon 
county and during the same year L. H. Johnson settled on the 
Neosho river, above the present city. Kansas must have been 
quite well known to the Swedes, as is indicated by a statement 


Dr. Emory Liypguist is president of Bethany College, Lindsborg. 

1. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. II, Characteristics of 
the Population, Part III (Washington, 1943), p. 31; Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts, 
People of Kansas—A Demographic and Sociological Study (Topeka, 1936), p. 51. 

2. Bethany College collection, “Misc. SK 26”; A. W. Lindquist, Minnen af Kansas-Kon- 
ferensens Femtio-Ars Fest, p. 7. 

38. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 1531. 

4. Ibid., p. 308. 

5. Flora Rosenquist Godsey, ““The Early Settlement and Raid on the ‘Upper Neosho’,” 
Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, v. 16 (1923-1925), pp. 451- 
453; letter of Mrs. Godsey, daughter of John Rosenquist, dated November 2, 1944, to 
Kirke Mechem, in the library of Kansas State Historical Society. 

6. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 845. 
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in the recently founded Swedish newspaper, Hemlandet, det Gamla 
och det Nya, on March $1, 1855, when Kansas was described as 
“an excellent country.” * 

The most important development in the coming of the Swedes 
to Kansas before the Civil War occurred when John A. Johnson 
came to the Blue valley near Cleburne on june 20, 1855. In May, 
1852, two brothers, John A. and N. P. Johnson, together with the 
latter’s wife Mary, started the long trip to America. The voyage 
from Gothenberg to New York on the sailing boat Virginia took 
approximately six weeks. The journey westward brought them 
to the well-known Swedish settlement, Andover, IIl., on July 30, 
1852. John Johnson found employment with Wm. Shannon, a 
farmer, near Galesburg. In 1855, the prospectus issued by Gov. 
Andrew H. Reeder of Kansas territory, outlining the advantages 
of the area, became known to Shannon and Johnson. They decided 
to go to Kansas and arrived in the Blue valley on June 20. Johnson 
was favorably impressed with the land and its possibilities and he 
decided to stay there. He built a simple log cabin which became 
the first dwelling place in the fine Mariadahl community.* 

John A. Johnson’s brother Peter and his wife stayed in Illinois 
where they worked for a farmer near Ontario for a short time 
until the husband found employment at Galesburg. On April 22, 
1856, the Johnsons and their infant daughter started the arduous 
trip to Kansas in a covered wagon drawn by oxen. They ap- 
proached Kansas via St. Joseph rather than by Lexington, thereby 
avoiding the great danger from Proslavery partisans. In the com- 
pany of four “American” families they traveled to the Vermillion 
river. At that point they went on alone in search of brother John. 
Toward dusk one day, Peter, realizing that they were lost in a 
strange country, reluctantly left his wife and daughter in a frantic 
search on foot for his brother. When in despair and ready to 
return to the temporary camp, he saw a small cabin and a man 
coming out of it. To his great joy he discovered that the man 
was his brother. They hastened to join Mrs. Johnson and the in- 


7. Hemlandet, det Gamla och det Nya, March 31, 1855, hereafter referred to as 
Hemlandet. It first appeared on January 3, 1855. The editor and publisher was Dr. T. N. 
Hasselquist, pastor of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Galesburg, Ill., famous 
and influential pastor, editor and educator and the first president of the Augustana Lutheran 
Synod. Hemlandet was an influential newspaper and was read widely in America and also 
in Sweden. Complete files are available in the Denkman Memorial Library, Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill. A representative collection of letters to the editor of Hemlandet, 
including some from Kansas are found in George Stephenson, “Hemlandet Letters,” Year- 
book of the Swedish Historical Society, v. 8 (1922-1923). 

8. A. Schin, “De firste svenskarne i Kansas,” Prairiebloman, 1912 (Rock Island, 1911), 
pp. 171-173; T. W. Anderson, “Swedish Pioneers in Kansas,” Year Book of the Swedish 
Historical Society of America, v. 10 (1924-1925), pp. 7-18, contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the early Swedish settlements in Kansas. 
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fant daughter. There was great rejoicing and deep gratitude to , 
God on that day, May 22, 1856.° 
The two brothers were anxious that their mother and brothers = 
and sisters should come to America following the death of their to 
father on February 27, 1858. The interchange of letters resulted des 
in the departure of the family from Snararp, Rumskulla, about tift 
June 7, 1859. The itinerary was via Hamburg, which was the port po 
from which they embarked July 11 or 12 on the sailing vessel sta 
Doanu, arriving in New York on August 24. They came to Kansas ele 
by rail via St. Joseph, then by wagon, pulled by horses and mules, = 
to the Blue valley on September 30, 1859. In addition to Maria, a. 
the mother (after whom the settlement was named Mariadahl), Sw 
David, Gustaf, Victor, Christina, Charlotta, Emma and Clara joined sh 
the two brothers. Upon their arrival in the Blue valley, the following - 
Scandinavians were there, in addition to John and Peter Johnson: Ke 
N. P. Axelson, S. P. Rolander, C. J. Dahlberg, Niels Christensen, 
Lewis Persson, Peter Carlson and John Sanderson.’° oo 
The Swedes who came to the Blue valley in the 1850's were gr 
devout and pious people. Informal religious services, which con- A 
sisted of hymn singing, reading of the Bible and Martin Luther's - 
sermons and prayer, were held regularly in the various homes. - 
They gathered for the traditional festive early morning Christmas dc 
service, Jul Otta. Some of the members of the colony had belonged id 
to Dr. T. N. Hasselquist’s Lutheran congregation in Galesburg, 
Ill. Appeals were directed to him for pastoral services from the de 
Kansas Swedes. Hasselquist was the first president of the Augustana = 
Lutheran Church, organized in 1860, and in the autumn of 1863, TI 
the Rev. John Johnson of Princeton, Ill., was sent to minister to or 
the Swedes in the Blue valley. He stayed for a period of six weeks, mas 
baptizing, conducting confirmation services, preaching and teach- he 
ing. The Mariadahl Swedish Lutheran congregation was organ- th 
ized by Pastor Johnson in the home of N. P. Johnson on October yes 
14, 1863. Thus the first congregation of the Augustana Lutheran th 
Church was established in Kansas." - 
9. J. E. Haterius, Minneskrift Sfver Svenska Ev. Luth. Férsamlingen i Mariadahl, "I 
Kansas Cae Island, 1913), p. 9; Schén, loc. cit., pp. 175, 176. ta 
10. A. Victor Johnson’s reminiscences, in J. C. 1 bal The Johnson Family of Ww 
cog A dE A 
the children from their home in Sweden to early developments in Kansas. Another Swede, 
C. J. Dahlberg, arrived in the Blue valley in July, 1857. A fascinating account of the me 
journey to Kansas and early pioneer life is found in a statement by his son, C. V. Dahlberg, th 


in Bethany College collection, ““Misc. SK 18.” 


1l. Haterius, op. cit., p. 12; O. O. Oleen, Mariadahl Lutheran Church-Historical Sketch 
(Randolph and Cleburne, Kan., 1938), p. 37; Schén, loc. cit., p. 177. 
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While strife over the slavery issue was undoubtedly an im- 





' portant factor in keeping many Swedes from coming to Kansas 
_ in the 1850's, individuals in the territory urged their countrymen 
bole to join them. Late in the summer of 1856, an unknown Swede 
ted described in Hemlandet the advantages of Kansas. It was a beau- & 
out tiful and productive land. He realized that the calm in the state’s 
ont political life might be of short duration and that the future of the 
sel state depended upon the North. He predicted that if Fremont were 
—_ elected President, Kansas would be free, but if Buchanan was the 
les, victor, it would be necessary to fight for freedom.'* The editorial 
ria, policy of the influential Swedish paper Hemlandet encouraged 
1), Swedes to come to Kansas. It was suggested that immigrants 
ed should take the land route through Iowa and southern Nebraska 
ing in order to avoid the difficulties caused by the struggle over 
on: Kansas.1* A 
en, Many Swedes turned toward Kansas in 1857 in spite of the un- 

certainty of the future. In April, Hemlandet observed that “immi- 
_ gration to Kansas is much stronger than in any other direction.” 
nme A correspondent had assured the editor that four-fifths of the 
ers residents were Free-State men. He was certain that his country- 
.. men would never regret coming to Kansas, but he urged them to 
_— do so in large groups, in order that they might maintain their € 
red identity.’ 
m On April 19, Henry L. Kiisel sent in a rather lengthy report on 
the developments in Kansas. He had gone there the preceding sum- 
ne mer and was living in Grasshopper Falls (now Valley Falls). 
63, The difficulties of the previous year had been shared by him, and in 
to order to avoid imprisonment at Lecompton with other Free-State 
ks, men, he had left Kansas and visited various places in Iowa. He 
ch- hoped now that the Free-State forces had been able to consolidate 
an- their position. The victory in the election of the mayor of Leaven- 
ber worth was a sign of hope. He was uncertain if the decision of 
an the Free-State men to refrain from voting following the Topeka wt 

convention was a wise one. The future seemed to depend now 
“ upon the action taken by the new governor. He was quite cer- 

tain that Kansas would become a free state and in that event he 
t would be delighted to build his home there, but if Kansas became 
Fi 12. Hemlandet, August 15, 1856. Hasselquist was actively urging the election of Fre- 
the mont. The slate of candidates on the Republican ticket was published in Hemlandet so 
erg, that the readers would make no mistakes in voting.—October 10, 1856. 
13. Ibid., August 29, 1856. 
ech 14. Ibid., April 21, 1857. 
17—8121 
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a slave state, he considered going to Galesburg, IIl., where he 
could be with his countrymen who were not numerous in Kansas, 
The immigration to Kansas was really amazing, according to 
Kiisel, and for good reason. Nature was kind and all who wished 
to share in the bright prospects of the future should plan to come 
to Kansas. Enthusiasm for Kansas continued to run high when it 
was declared by another observer that the productivity of the 
state could provide for one hundred and fifty million people." 
The editor of Hemlandet apparently realized that the few 
Swedes in Kansas were overly enthusiastic and pointed out that 
great praise for their place of settlement was a common response 
of pioneers everywhere.'® The official policy of Hemlandet, how- 
ever, was to encourage immigration to Kansas. On July 14, the 
editor addressed “Some Words to Recently Arrived Immigrants 
and Others Who Are Seeking Their Luck in America.” The 
statement pointed out that the Eastern states were already crowded 
and that times were hard there for newly arrived immigrants. 
Land in Illinois and Iowa was already too high in price for poor 
people and for those of modest means. The wise thing to do 
would be to go to some new territory like Kansas or Nebraska." 
One of the factors in the encouragement given to settlement in 
Kansas by Hemlandet was the interest which the editor, Dr. T. N. 
Hasselquist, showed in a colonization project proposed by Dr. 
C. H. Gran, a physician in Andover, Ill. In the June 3, 1857, issue 
of this Swedish newspaper, under the heading, “To Each and 
Every One Who Wishes to Improve His Circumstances,” the an- 
nouncement was made about the proposed Scandinavian colony 
in Kansas.'* The statement indicated that Gran hoped to bring 
the colonizers to Kansas in April, 1858, or earlier. The first intent 
was to settle along the route to California, since Gran was certain 
that some day there would be a railroad to the West coast. He was 
convinced that slavery never would nor could exist in Kansas. There 
was nothing to fear from the Indians. Gran had traveled widely in 
Kansas, eaten their food and smoked many pipes with them. He 
felt as secure in their wigwams as in his own house. These natives 
of Kansas had their own schools and churches. He had a grammar 
of their language. The chief inducement, however, for choosing 
15. Ibid., May 20, 1857. 
16. Ibid., June 3, 1857. 


17. Ibid., July 14, 1857. 


18. Ibid., June 3, 1857. Hasselquist’s interest in the Gran plan was based on his 
desire to encourage settlement by the Swedes in a manner that would keep them identified 
with the Lutheran Church.—Oscar Fritiof Ander, T. N. Hasselquist—The Career and In- 
—_ 7° Swedish-American Clergyman, Journalist and Educator (Rock Island, 1931), 
pp. 33, 34. 
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Kansas was the rich land and the suitability of the climate and 
soil for agriculture. Wood, stone and water were available in 
abundance. 

This original statement on the proposed Kansas colony invited 
inquiries to be addressed to Gran, with the request that each appli- 
cant over 21 years of age should place one dollar in the envelope 
to cover preliminary expenses. Each name would be entered in a 
permanent record book. Gran announced that he planned to visit 
Kansas again in the early autumn. He would find the most suit- 
able land and secure guarantees that it would be available for 
the colony. He urged the Swedes to participate in this enter- 
prise. While Gran pointed out that he was nicely situated pro- 
fessionally and financially in Illinois, he was willing to spend time 
and money on this Kansas project which would mean so much to 
the Swedes. Hasselquist endorsed Gran’s plan, pointing out that 
Kansas was south of Illinois and Iowa, thereby offering mild winters 
and that the Swedes already in Kansas were enthusiastic about 
the advantages there. 

In July, 1857, Gran’s plan for a Scandinavian colony in Kansas 
was formally announced in a four-page supplement (Bihang) to 
Hemlandet.1® The brochure answered the question “Why Go 
To Kansas?” by describing the fine soil, the mild climate, the op- 
portunity for settlement, and the cheap land which made it pos- 
sible to secure 160 acres in Kansas for the price of 20 acres in any 
other state. Twelve reasons were listed for undertaking settle- 
ment as a member of a colony rather than individually. Among 
the reasons cited were the savings in large scale purchase of supplies 
and equipment, the establishment of a trading post within easy 
access of all members of the colony, the privilege of being governed 
by officials chosen from among themselves, the possibility of hav- 
ing the comforts and conveniences of an older settlement within 
the least possible time, the certainty of having a church and school 
immediately, and a guarantee of prosperity and progress for all 
members of the group. 

The Gran plan provided that the future Kansans should as- 
semble at Illinoistown, Ill., opposite St. Louis, on May 1, 1858. 
The rules and regulations of the company should be adopted at 
that time and necessary equipment purchased. Upon arrival in 
Kansas an elected committee should pick the townsite. Land 
should be distributed by lot as the most equitable method. A 


19. Plan fér Dr. C. H. Gran’s Skandinaviska Kansas-Koloni, Juli, 1857. Bihang till 
Hemlandet, det Gamla och det Nya (Galesburg, 1857), 4 pages. 
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vote should be taken on such questions as the following: How 
large should the house be on each quarter section? How much 
land should be plowed and fenced? Perhaps the members would 
vote that the house should be 18 by 12 feet and 8 feet high with 
a middle partition, three windows and two doors and that 20 acres 
should be plowed on each quarter section. The entire member- 
ship would then begin the work in common for which they were 
best qualified. Gran stated that he would not be able to do 
heavy work, but he would take care of the sick and injured with- 
out any cost from the time they met in Illinoistown and as long as the 
work proceeded in common. 

When the townsite had been established, houses built and a cer- 
tain amount of land plowed, the company was to be dissolved. 
Each member would then go to the closest government land office 
and take out title to the property allocated to him. Each individual 
could do as he chose with the certificate of title. If some wished 
to trade holdings so that friends and relatives could live in adjoining 
tracts, such an arrangement was possible. 

Gran pointed out that $200 would be needed if a member was 
to secure title to 160 acres at the initial sale price of $1.25 per acre. 
Payment could be made within a year. While the building of 
houses and breaking of sod was to be done in common at the 
outset, food and other household and personal needs were not to 
be shared in this manner. The enthusiastic originator of this 
Kansas plan emphasized continuously the advantages of joining 
in a large company. There would be good roads and bridges, 
churches and schools, many conveniences, the fellowship of kin- 
dred spirits with a common language and great economic ad- 
vantages. 

In order to promote the plan, Gran announced again his intention 
of traveling to Kansas in early autumn to select the best location 
for the colony. He had arranged for some competent Swedes, 
who knew the territory well, to assist him. Several factors had 
to be considered before the final location was determined. Com- 
munications with other settlements, possibilities for factories and 
potentialities for growth were important. 

A cordial invitation was extended by Gran to join in this coloniza- 
tion project. Interested individuals were urged to see or write him 
immediately. He wanted to know how much land would be re- 
quired by the company before going to Kansas. Information as 
to age family, trade and profession should be included with the 
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inquiries. Gran stated that he had spent between $400 and $500 
of his own money and that he was ready to leave a successful 
medical practice in order to promote the colony. He suggested 
that “Kansas Clubs” be formed in various communities in order 
to stimulate interest in the project and to make available informa- 
tion as to the plans. Individuals and clubs should also send sug- 
gestions to Gran as to the best way of carrying out this plan for a 
Kansas colony. 

Leading citizens endorsed Gran’s plan and certified that he was 
of “the highest respectability, intelligence and moral worth” and 
that “His plans can be accepted with greatest trust.” Endorsing 
the plan and the reputation of Gran were two of the greatest pioneer 
pastors of the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Rev. T. N. Hassel- 
quist, pastor of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church at Gales- 
burg and Knoxville, Ill., and the Rev. L. P. Esbjérn, pastor of the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church at Princeton, Ill. Other 
well-known supporters of the projected colony in Kansas were 
former Sen. Ben Graham, justice of the peace, and S. Cronsioe, 
publisher of Den Svenska Republikanen i Norra Amerika, at 
Galva, Ill. 

Gran’s plan was received enthusiastically in many quarters. 
Hasselquist discussed the proposal in a three-column front-page 
story in Hemlandet. This distinguished leader of the Swedish ele- 
ment in America urged the Swedes to go to the West. He ex- 
pressed grave concern that if they stayed in the Eastern cities many 
of them would become members of “the poorer classes.” While 
expressing enthusiasm for Gran’s plan, he admonished the Andover 
physician to provide adequate spiritual care for the colonists. He 
reported that this aspect had been discussed with Gran at consider- 
able length and that the physician had assured him that the Kansas 
colony would make careful provision for the spiritual needs of the 
members.”° 

Inquiries about the Kansas colony came from a wide area. In 
September, Hasselquist reported, following a visit with Gran at 
Andover, that 200 individuals had already signified their interest 
in the plan.2!_ On Monday evening, September 14, a “Kansas Meet- 
ing” was held at the Swedish Lutheran Church at Galesburg. 


20. Hemlandet, July 28, 1857. At this time Gran was trying to raise money for his 
Kansas project. He had compounded and marketed a “Fross Medicin” which was advertised 
widely. Great claims were made as to its curative power for the ague and other illnesses. 
In Hemlandet for August 4, 1857, Gran urged all who had acquired this medicine through 
Dr. Hasselquist to make payment which was due. 


21. Hemlandet, September 9, 1857. 
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People were in attendance from far and near. Gran spoke to the 
group about the advantages of that area and answered many ques- 
tions. He announced at the meeting that he was soon leaving 
for Kansas to seek the best location for the colony. The following 
were to accompany him: John P. Swenson from Richmond, Mo., 
Henry Kiisel who resided at Grasshopper Falls, K. T., and one other 
person.”” 

Gran went to Kansas in September and on December 3, Hem- 
landet reported that he was back at Andover. In a review of his 
journey we find that he arrived at Wyandotte City, K. T., on Sep- 
tember 27. “When one gets up on a bluff and looks over the fruit- 
ful plains and woods, these wonders of God’s creation, the soul 
is filled with a stirring that words cannot describe,” he wrote. The 
beauty of the Smoky Hill, Republican, Big Blue and other rivers 
in Kansas appealed to him greatly. There were optimistic descrip- 
tions of the products of the area, nuts, plums, potatoes, beans, wheat, 
oats, corn, tobacco and a new kind of molasses. The quality of the 
products was good and the yield was bountiful, with corn produc- 
ing 60 to 70 bushels per acre, wheat 30 to 45 bushels per acre 
and potatoes 100 to 300 bushels per acre.** 

Support for the project came also from Henry L. Kiisel in Kansas 
who wrote on December 15: 

Countrymen in New York and in all other Eastern states. You who work 
hard every day for your small daily wage, now is the chance for you to get 
your own home where you can live independent of Americans. You will 
escape working so hard, and cease to be dependent upon your daily wages. 

If God lets me live and gives me health, I want to live among my 
countrymen again, who will be interested in founding a good Swedish congre- 
gation together with building its own school and church. 

This lonesome Swede ended his appeal by urging his countrymen 
to join in Gran’s project and come to Kansas.* 

The invitation from Kiisel to the Swedes was extended again 
in January of 1858, as Gran formulated plans for the journey to 
Kansas in the spring. The loyal Kansan reported that the past 
winter had been mild and comfortable. He expressed the hope 
that the stories in the newspapers about the strife in Kansas would 
not be taken too seriously. Conditions were not as bad as reported. 
“He who minds his own business,” he wrote, “and does not inter- 
fere in politics, can go in peace. Countrymen, come next April. 

22. Ibid., September 18, 1857. 


23. Ibid., December 3, 1857. 
24. Ibid., December 15, 1857. 
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You can improve your condition in beautiful Kansas and secure 
a fine home for yourselves and your children.” * 

Meanwhile, Gran completed his plans, said farewell to his friends 
at Andover and with a few companions started for the appointed 
meeting place en route to Kansas. When he arrived at St. Louis 
on April 5, he experienced a great disappointment. Only a few 
people awaited his arrival. However, he learned from them 
that a large group of Swedes had left for Kansas earlier. They 
had become impatient following reports that good land was getting 
scarce. The people who were now with Gran decided nevertheless 
to go with him to Kansas immediately and left St. Louis on April 6.°° 

The number in Gran’s party was too few to carry out the grand 
design of the original plan. Only about a dozen people continued 
with Gran to a place on the Saline river. Here a townsite was laid 
out with the primitive measuring device of a piece of string and 
the name Granville was given to it by the Illinois dreamer. On 
May 25, Gran wrote a detailed letter to Hemlandet about his un- 
fortunate experiences, designating the place of origin with wishful 
thinking as Granville, K. T. A. M. Campbell and A. C. Spillman 
assisted Gran in measuring off what the doctor thought was a square 
mile for a townsite. Campbell and Spillman were promised four 
lots each for their services.”* 

Gran stayed in his newly founded colony for only a few days. 
He stopped briefly at Ft. Riley and then returned to Illinois. How- 
ever, he still urged people to consider Kansas as a place for settle- 
ment. In a communication to Hemlandet he suggested that pros- 
pective residents of Kansas should go to Wyandotte City, Lawrence, 
Burlingame, Emporia, and then to Whitewater in Butler county 
or to El Dorado in Hunter county.** A colony of Swedes located 
in 1858 on the Upper Walnut creek and De Racken creek and others 
on Cole creek in Butler county.”® 

Included in the group of people who came to Kansas with Gran 
was L. O. Jaderborg. He was born in Jirbo, Gastrikland, Sweden, 

25. Ibid., February 16, 1858. 


26. Ibid., May 25, 1858. 


27. Ibid.; Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 698. Andreas refers to Dr. Gran of Illinois but 
his brief description corresponds in detail with the complete account in Hemlandet. The 
statement that Dr. Gran came to Kansas in the early 1860’s and that he went to the 
Neosho valley has no basis in fact.—Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. 4 
(1886-1888 ), p. 287. 

28. Hemlandet, May 25, 1858. Dr. C. H. Gran was burned to death in his bed at 
the Invalid’s Hotel, Alpha, IIl., of which he was proprietor, on March 15, 1883. The bed 
apparently took fire from the lamp by which he had been reading.—The Henry County 
“i \egmeen in Henry L. Kener, History of Henry County, Illinois (Chicago, 1910), v. 1, 
p. 763. 

29. V. P. Mooney, History of Butler County, Kansas (Lawrence, 1916), p. 301. 
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January 28, 1829. Influenced by “Amerika feber” (America fever), 
he left his native country on the sailing ship Maria, July 22, 1855, 
and after a brief stay in England, came to the United States on 
October 16. He worked at Andover, Ill., where he joined Gran 
and the Kansas colonizers.*” Information is made available by 
Jaderborg about the fate of the Gran colony. The leader stayed 
only a few days in Kansas, leaving his associates there with food 
and provisions for two weeks. Near the end of that time the few 
Swedes remaining at Granville became alarmed at their desperate 
condition and started for Ft. Riley. Heavy rains and floods caused 
great hardship. They were without food for two days before reach- 
ing Ft. Riley. Only Jaderborg stayed there. The rest of the party 
hurried on to Illinois. 

Jaderborg secured employment as a blacksmith with L. B. Perry 
who ran the ferry at Ft. Riley. He learned that a Swede, John 
Swenson, had settled in Center township in Dickinson county. 
At Christmas time and lonesome for contact with a fellow Swede, 
he sought the Swenson home. He arrived there on Christmas 
eve. The Swensons and their small daughter lived in a small eight 
by eight foot cabin but there were no limitations to their hospitality. 
The visitor stayed there until the day after Christmas. Jaderborg was 
impressed with the land and made arrangements to take out a pre- 
emption claim. He returned in the spring of 1859 to work the 
land and made occasional trips there. In April, 1861, he joined 
the Second Kansas cavalry as the driver of a provision wagon 
pulled by six mules. The first action for him was at Pea Ridge 
and the last at Prairie Grove. He returned to Kansas and partici- 
pated in the action associated with Price’s raid. In the atumn 
of 1865 he went to his land near Enterprise. Peter Joshua Peter- 
son, who had been there in 1859, and Isaac Broman lived with 
him that winter in a dugout. Jaderborg became a leading Swedish- 
American citizen in Kansas, identifying himself with the Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church near Enterprise and giving generous support to 
Bethany College at Lindsborg.*! 


Several other Swedes who were not associated directly with 
Gran’s “colony” came to Kansas in 1858. The first Swedish settler 
in Marshall county was Peter Froom. He came to the United States 
in 1855 and arrived in Kansas from Knox county, IIl., in 1858, when 


80. Lindsborg Posten, January 12, 1916. 


81. Schén, loc. cit., pp. 182-185; Lindsborg Posten, January 12, 1916. Jaderborg died 
at Lindsborg on January 6, 1916. 
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er), he settled on a homestead in Rock township.*? P. J. Peterson, 
355, who became a contractor in Lawrence, arrived in that city in 1858 

on from Chicago where he had learned the carpenter's trade. He 
Tan had come to America with his parents in 1855.°* Several Swedes 
by settled in Osage county in 1858, including Peter Peterson in Junc- & 
yed tion township, and Chris and John Peterson in Fairfax township. 
ood Pal Peterson and six sons came to the county also in 1858.** 
few While Dr. C. H. Gran had great plans for Kansas in 1858 and 
-ate lived to see them fail, another Swede, Andrew Palm, came to 
sed Kansas that year with dreams and hopes that became a reality to 
ch- a considerable extent. He was born in Killeréd, Bellinge Socken, 
uty April 30, 1835. His name until he became a naturalized American 
citizen was Andrus Person Palmquist. Graduating from the Uni- 
ITY versity of Lund in 1855, he arrived at Bloomington, Kan., four r 
hn miles from Lawrence, three years later. He was associated with 
aty. Hyde, Swain and Palm in the saw and grist mill business. How- 
de, ever, the Missouri bushwhackers burned the mill and Palm’s house 
nas was destroyed by fire. He thereupon moved to Lawrence. 
ght Andrew Palm possessed an imaginative mind that produced prac- 
ity. tical ideas leading to several inventions. In the spring of 1862, 
vas together with John Wilder, the decision was made to construct 
re- a huge windmill in the west part of Lawrence. Palm returned to 
the Sweden in November and purchased all the equipment for the 
ed project. Accompanied by 12 mechanics, he sailed for America. 
son En route the ship was stopped and searched by the crew of the 
lge famous Confederate raider, the Alabama, but since Palm’s vessel 
ici- was of German registry, it was permitted to continue the voyage. 
mn On June 15, 1863, Palm and his associates arrived in Lawrence. 
‘er- They started work on their unusual project and all was going well 
ith until that morning of August 21 when Quantrill and his band rode 
sh- into town. L. Johnson, one of the workers on the windmill pro- 
yas 82. Emma E. Forter, History of Marshall County, Kansas (Indianapolis, 1917), p. 228; ee 
to Schin, loc. cit., pp. 187, 188. Peter Froom was bor in Ockelbo, Sweden, March 21, 1825 
and died in Marshall county, July 9, 1894. He was active in the Salem’ Lutheran Church 
in the Swedish settlement near Axtell. It has been stated that two Swedes lived on a farm 
near Marysville in Marshall county in 1855 but nothing definite is known about them. 
ith 33. Lindsborg Posten, April 4, 1906. Peterson was born at Rodja, Smaland, Sweden, 
ler February 8, 1838. He died in Lawrence in 1906. He was president of the Scandinavian 
ociety in Lawrence and a stockholder in the Lawrence Plow Company. 
tes 34. C. R. Greene, Early Days in Kansas—Annals of Lyndon, v. 4 of Greene’s Historical 


Series (Olathe, 1913), p. 223; Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., pp. 1554, 1555; Bethany College 
en collection, ““Misc. SK 26.” 
35. Bethany College collection, “Misc. SK 24”; Schén, loc. cit., pp. 193-199; bio- 
graphical sketch of Andrew Palm, by Mrs. Blenda (Palm) Greenwood, in manuscripts divi- 
sion, Kansas State Historical Society. Palm came to America on the sailing boat Unonia. 
lied He lived for a while in Boston where antislavery agitation was high and this fact influenced 
his decision to come to Kansas. He died at Lawrence, November 5, 
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ject was shot and made a cripple for life. His son, Gus, was slightly 
wounded. The workmen hurried to Wilder’s stone residence in 
the 700 block on Kentucky street. Quantrill’s men assumed that 
the place was well fortified and hence did not attack it. Eighteen 
men, including Palm, were unharmed.** 

Work on the mill continued until the early autumn of 1864, when 
it was completed at a cost of $9,700. The structure was octagonal, 
five stories in height, the basement constructed of stone with four 
foot walls. The structure above ground was of native oak. The 
huge wheel was 80 feet in diameter, with canvas sails 10 feet in 
width, making 13 revolutions a minute. The result was a force 
equal to an 80 horsepower engine. It was used for grinding wheat 
and corn until 1885. It burned in 1905. Palm and Wilder also 
established the Wind Mill Agricultural Works which manufactured 
plows to break the virgin soil, cultivators, other farm equipment 
and household goods. Palm is said to have cast the first plow in 
Kansas. He took out several United States patents. Included in 
Palm’s inventions were a riding cultivator, a barbwire lifter and 
grading scrapers.*? 

The few Swedes in Kansas at the time of the gold rush in the 
Pikes Peak region became enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
achieving great wealth, and others in Illinois and elsewhere con- 
tacted their countrymen in the state about the prospects. An un- 
known Swede, who apparently represented some of his friends, re- 
ported on the prospects when writing from Leavenworth in May, 
1859. His letter stated that on the previous Saturday the first ex- 
press arrived from the Pikes Peak region with $5,000 worth of gold 
dust. Some of the precious mineral could be seen in small bottles 
at Russell’s bank. Rumors were circulating that additional gold to 
the value of $10,000 was en route, although some skeptics doubted 
the authenticity of reports of the discoveries. Since there was so 
much uncertainty, this Swede stated that he and his friends would 
delay their journey to the gold fields.** The interest among the 
Swedes in the gold strike was so great that Hemlandet warned its 
readers not to be misled by the glowing reports.*® In the spring 
of 1860, interest in Kansas as a gathering point for the journey to 
Colorado is shown by a feature article and a large map on the 


36. Schén, loc. cit., pp. 197, 198; Lawrence Journal-World, June 28, 1941. G. Rodell, 
a Swede who was in Lawrence during Quantrill’s raid, described the event for Swedish 
readers and reported that among the Swedes only Carl Anderson was killed.—Hemlandet, 
September 30, 1863. 

37. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 330; Greenwood, loc. cit. 

38. Hemlandet, June 8, 1859. 
89. Ibid., March 15, 1859. 
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htly front page of Hemlandet indicating the routes to “guldlandet,” 
> in the gold country.“ Gust Johnson, S. P. Rolander and Jonas Magnus 
that Johnson of the Mariadahl colony were among the Kansas Swedes 
een who went to the Pikes Peak region in the spring of 1860, returning 
that autumn.*! There is no record of Swedes sharing extensively f 
hen in the riches which seemed so promising at a distance. 
nal, While the prospects in Kansas had been favorably portrayed to 
‘our Swedish people through the influential newspaper Hemlandet, the 
The strife over Kansas and a series of criticisms of the state were fac- 
t in tors in discouraging immigration. A. Thorson, writing in July, 
ree 1858, pointed out that 
eat Kansas is the battle ground and the source of discord between two powerful 
ilso political parties, and the end of the struggle is far off. For this reason at 
red present Kansas can only with difficulty be settled and occupied by peaceable 
on people who must earn their bread by the sweat of their brows.*2 4 
in Hemlandet described a meeting of Swedes in Galesburg on 
| in February 28, 1859, at which a letter from a Swede in Kansas ad- 
ind vising his countrymen not to come to that area was read. Louis 
Lybrecker, who had spent several months in Kansas in 1857 with 
the a surveying party wrote to his countrymen: 
of My knowledge about Kansas is of such a character that from the bottom 


of my heart I never want to think of it. What is home for us people from 








“4 the Northern Countries without woods and water? Are we accustomed 
to an endless prairie with its eternal monotony? No, we feel at home when 
Te- we are surrounded by beautiful nature, by evergreen forests along a lake 
ay, or river. That the climate is healthful I deny absolutely. Ague is so preva- 
ex- lent throughout the entire state that scarcely a person can be found who has 
Id not suffered from it. . . . Let us rather found a colony in Southwestern 
les Minnesota, or near our countrymen in that state. I have never been in 
- Minnesota, but it seems to me to be the right place for Swedes.*% 
all Additional criticism of Kansas appeared in Hemlandet in October, 
a 1860, when an article was reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 
ld describing terrible conditions of conflict, poverty, starvation and 
~~ distress.*# - 
its The pattern of settlement, at least temporarily, followed the 
ng advice of Lybecker. Minnesota, unlike Kansas, was not in the 
to center of the conflict that split the nation into two armed camps. 
w It was easier to go to Minnesota than to Kansas, many Swedes 
’ were already there, several Swedish churches had been organized, 
ell, 
= 40. Ibid., April 15, 1860. 


41. Christensen, op. cit., p. 15. 
42. Hemlandet, July 6, 1858. 
43. Ibid., March 15, 1859. 
44. Ibid., October 19, 1860. 
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and the natural surroundings there seemed closer to those of the 
homeland than did the wide prairies of Kansas. Moreover, the 
failure of the Gran colony plan undoubtedly discouraged many 
Swedes. While Hemlandet published letters for and against 
Kansas, the former enthusiasm for the state had disappeared. 

However, there was a change in the situation within a decade. 
The end of the Civil War aroused new interest. In 1869, several 
hundred Swedes, under the leadership of two Lutheran pastors, 
the Rev. Olof Olsson from Varmland in Sweden and the Rev. A. W. 
Dahlsten from Galesburg, IIl., settled in the Smoky valley in cen- 
tral Kansas. While Gran and his Kansas “colony” became almost a 
legend, the idea of the Andover physician that the Swedes should 
settle in large groups was kept alive. In the Smoky valley, the 
First Swedish Agricultural Company of McPherson county in the 
Lindsborg area and the Galesburg Company in the Freemount 
community acquired thousands of acres of land upon which hun- 
dreds of Swedes settled. Similarly along the Republican river at 
approximately the same time, the Scandinavian Land Company 
promoted colonization in the Scandia area. Out of the settlements 
in the Smoky valley came Bethany College and the “Messiah” 
chorus tradition at Lindsborg. From these and other groups, came 
the religious and cultural values which have made it possible for the 
Swedes of Kansas to make their contribution to the great symphony 
of American life. 


45. Ibid., March 15, 1859, published a favorable report on Kansas by A. Lars Person 
from Riley county and the severe criticism by Louis Lybecker. 











A British Bride in Manhattan, 1890-1891: 


the 
any The Journal of Mrs. Stuart James Hogg 
inst Edited by Louise Barry re 
d.45 
si I. InrROpUCTION 
eral N THE summer of 1883, Sir Stuart James Hogg of London, ac- 
ors, companied by his teen age son, Stuart James Hogg, spent a month 
W. in Kansas looking after the interests of the newly-organized British 
en- Land and Mortgage Company of America, Ltd., of which he was 
a6 president. The Hoggs arrived in Atchison on July 24, where they 
uld were met by the company’s American agent, James S. Warden, of 
the Frankfort. 
es Making Atchison his headquarters, Sir Stuart set out to look ‘ 
ais over prospective land investments. Among the towns he visited 
sates was Manhattan, and when he was there on August 7 a local news- 
‘- paper reported: 
-_ On Tuesday, Sir Stuart Hogg, (pronounced Hoge) and his son, a young 
° man of eighteen years, Chief Justice Horton, and Rev. Philip Krohn, of 
nts Atchison, arrived on the U. P. train from the east. They were met at the 
ah” depot by Mr. E. B. Purcell, and were his guests until the next day. Sir Stewart 
me [sic!] Hogg is the head of an English syndicate that has already made large 
the investments in Kansas, and expects to continue doing so—and we understand e 
ny that he was so much pleased with Manhattan, that he will visit it again soon. 


While here, he arranged for his son to take a course at the Agricultural college, 
as he says he wants him to learn American ways. Both father and son have 
ais sensible and manly countenances. . . .1 
On August 15, several other officials of the English syndicate ar- 
rived in Atchison, and a few days later there was some consternation 
in local financial circles when an announcement was made by Sir 
Stuart, in Atchison newspapers, that James S$. Warden’s connection 
with the company had been “fully revoked and annulled.” (This 
abrupt severance of relations resulted in litigation with Warden 
which was not settled until April, 1885.) - 
The next development was reported in an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Atchison on August 20: 
Sir Stuart Hogg, of London, president of the British Land and Mortgage 
Company of America, representing about $5,000,000 has been in this city for 
several weeks and just returned to England. He has appointed Hon. E. B. 
Louise Barry is in charge of the manuscripts division of the Kansas State Historical 


Society. 
1. The Nationalist, Manhattan, August 10, 1883. 
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Purcell, of Manhattan, Kan., as agent and general manager for the company; 
Messrs. Everest and Waggoner, of this city, as general solicitors; and the Ex- 
change National bank, of Atchison, as bankers for the company.? 

Thus, in the late summer of 1883, the headquarters of the British 
Land and Mortgage Company of America was removed to Man- 
hattan, to the office of the widely-known Kansas financier E. B. 
Purcell. There it was to remain until January, 1890. 

When Sir Stuart departed from Kansas—not to return for seven 
years—he left his son, Stuart James Hogg, in Manhattan to ac- 
quaint himself with American life and to take an increasingly active 
role in the administration of the British company’s affairs. 

From late August, 1883, till early June, 1892, young Hogg was a 
Manhattan resident. He lived for some time at “Squire” Lee’s 
home. On September 12, 1883, he was enrolled as a special student 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. He completed the three 
terms of 1883-1884 and re-enrolled in the fall of 1884, but was 
called to London and excused from classes on December 2. 

After he returned from England in February, 1885, he began to 
assume some responsibilities in the British Land and Mortgage 
Company office. Manhattan newspapers occasionally noted Hogg’s 
business activities in such items as the following: (June, 1885) 
“Gen. McDowell, Maj. Adams and Stuart Hogg are in New Mexico, 
buying cattle”; (August, 1885) “E. B. Purcell, accompanied by Mr. 
Cattell and Stuart Hogg, left Tuesday for a week’s inspecting in 
Cloud and adjoining counties”; (February, 1887) “Stuart Hogg, of 
the British Land and Mortgage Co., spent the most of last week 
at Irving on business”; (April, 1887) “Pasturage for 400 head of 
cattle on British Land and Mortgage Co.’s ranch, 10 miles south- 
east of Manhattan. For particulars inquire of Stuart Hogg at the 
office of E. B. Purcell.” 

In November, 1885, he again went to England—this time for the 
Christmas holidays. On the return voyage, in January, 1886, he 
met his future wife, Margaret Alice Muir. The Muirs—Andrew 
and daughters Margaret and Eva—were en route to Florida on a 
business-and-pleasure trip.’ 

Of his social life in the Manhattan community the local newspa- 
pers give little clue. One item, published in the Manhattan Mer- 


2. Ibid., August 24, 1883. 


3. Miss Eva Muir, who kept a diary of | this journey, made the following entry under 
date of “Tues 19th Jan 1886 SS Servia”: “In the morning at breakfast spoke to a youth 
who sits opposite to us. He is a nice gentlemanly boy about 23-24 years of age, I should 
think: a ranch man in Kansas. His name is Stuart Hogg. He is rather quiet and shy 
but has constituted himself our cavalier and wraps rugs round our feet etc. etc. We like 
him very much. He is tall and very thin—good features—dark hair, — eyes, very 
short sighted and wears spectacles.”—This quotation courtesy of Mrs. J. H. Brett of St. 
Albans, Herts, England. 
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cury early in January, 1890, noted a party given by Hogg and a 
friend: “A merry group of young people had supper at the rooms 
of Jas. Taylor and Stuart J. Hogg New Years eve. In addition to 
the hosts there were present Misses Minnie Whitford, Anna Green, 
Minnie Dow, Allie Long and Walter Taylor and wife.” 

When he had an accident in late June, 1889, the Nationalist some- 
what ambiguously reported: “Stuart Hogg . . . was riding his 
horse rapidly [on Sunday, June 30] and in turning the corner near 
Stingley & Huntress’ store the horse fell, dislocating his ankle and 
breaking the small bone of the leg. Dr. Lyman is attending him.” 

In January, 1890, Stuart J. Hogg took over the agency and man- 
agership of the British Land and Mortgage Company of America, 
and at once moved its headquarters from Purcell’s office at 305 
Poyntz avenue to rooms in a building at 110 North Second street. 
It was announced that Purcell had retired from active management 
to a position on the board of directors. In an advertisement Hogg 
stated that the company would continue lending money on real 
and personal property “in the same conservative manner as before,” 
and that H. F. Christy, a lawyer, and P. C. Helder would retain 
their positions. 

On April 8, 1890, the Manhattan Bank—a 20-year-old institution, 
founded, owned and managed by E. B. Purcell—closed its doors 
with over $500,000 in liabilities. The news of this financial crash 
“almost paralyzed the people of Manhattan,” though the Mercury 
stated that “It had been whispered for months that the depreciation 
in values and a hard money market had so embarrassed E. B. Pur- 
cell . . . that he was in close circumstances. . . .” Un- 
fortunately, the actual closing of the bank was precipitated by the 
British Land and Mortgage Company. As explained in the Man- 
hattan Nationalist, the story was this: 

aan In December last [i. e., 1889], Mr. Purcell had borrowed from the 
British Land & Mortgage Company, Limited, $20,000, which was due on 
Monday last [April 7, 1890]. He gave as security 5200 shares of stock in 
the British Company, upon which $30,000 had been paid. The Company, 
through its agent, Stuart J. Hogg, demanded payment. 

Mr. Purcell offered to pay the obligation in the British stock dollar for 
dollar, or, if that was not enough, as much more as was wanted. The company 
refused to take its own collateral in payment. When Mr. Purcell was informed 
that the 5200 shares he had deposited as collateral were to be advertised for 
sale, his attorney notified Mr. Hogg that a suit for damages would result. The 
advertisement was made, and the result was that the bank, in order to protect 
itself from a run, was forced to close doors. 

The sympathy of almost everybody is with Mr. Purcell in this 
matter and the British Company is much blamed, whether justly or not. 
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The bank was only one of Purcell’s many business interests, 
which in Manhattan included a mill, a mercantile store and a 
lumber-and-coal establishment. Over the state he was widely 
known as a landowner, and as a large stockholder and member 
of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
road. Only the bank was involved in the crash, and as it turned 
out, no one lost money. A few months later, the appraisers reported 
that the bank assets were $830,877, as against liabilities of $562,209. 

However, the forced closing of the bank was both financially and 
personally embarrassing to Purcell and he immediately brought 
a $100,000 damage suit against the British Land and Mortgage 
Company. This legal action caused Sir Stuart Hogg to make a 
hurried trip to Kansas. He arrived on April 28, and next day the 
Manhattan Daily Republic had this to say: 

A very pleasant gentleman is Sir Stuart Hogg, Bart., of London, England. 

With a tall, well-knit frame, clad in a tasteful suit of grey tweed, 
with shoulders slightly stooping, a benevolent face and kindly eyes, he is a 
handsome and striking representative of the aristocracy which is at once the 
pride of England and the world. . . . Affable, courtly, knightly, he is 
an ideal person for an interview. 

The Republic quoted Sir Stuart on the Purcell bank failure at 
some length: 

About the Purcell matter? Well, that is the principal reason for my coming 
to America. . . . I was truly sorry when the news was first received 
of Mr. Purcell’s suspension. For him I have naught but the kindliest feeling, 
and have always thought of him as one of my friends. During my previous 
visit to Manhattan Mr. Purcell was my host, and he extended to me every 
courtesy which friendship and a hospitable heart could prompt. Aside from 
this, he is a man of large business qualifications, and although had not things 
transpired in the manner they did, the crisis would probably only have been 
delayed for a week, a fortnight or a month, I am pained that the end should 
have been precipitated by a company with which I am connected. It gratifies 
me to hear such a general expression of good will toward Mr. Purcell, and I 
hope that it will not be long ere he will be positioned as he was before the 
trouble. 

Sir Stuart remained in Kansas only briefly. The furore over the 
Purcell matter subsided, and Manhattan settled back to its ordinary 
business calm. (The damage suit of E. B. Purceli vs. the British 
Land and Mortgage Company of America, Ltd., was dismissed at 
plaintiff's cost in the U. S. court at Topeka in December, 1890.*) 

In the latter part of June, 1890, young Stuart Hogg went again to 
England. He returned on October 9, bringing with him his bride- 
of-a-month, the former Margaret Alice Muir. For the next 20 





4. Manhattan Daily Republic, December 27, 1890. 
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months the couple lived in Manhattan. Mrs. Stuart James Hogg’s 
journal, published here, begins on her wedding day. 

By February, 1891, as Mrs. Hogg recorded in her journal, Sir 
Stuart had retired from the London management of the British 
Land and Mortgage Company of America. It was anticipated that 
the headquarters might soon be moved from Manhattan to Kansas 
City or Denver, or to England, but the expected change was slow 
in developing. Mrs. Hogg’s journal ended abruptly in November, 
1891. 

In March, 1892, Stuart Hogg advertised a “Great Stock Sale!” at 
the ranch on Deep creek near Blasing’s springs. On March 6, 1892, 
the Nationalist stated: “Mrs. Stuart Hogg started on her return 
trip to England yesterday.” And on June 9, 1892, the Republic 
announced: “Stuart Hogg has gone to London going by way of 
Florida, where he will rest a few weeks.” 

Details of the Hoggs’ later life are meager. It is known that two 
girls were born to the couple, one of whom is now Mrs. J. H. Brett 
of St. Albans, Herts, England. Mrs. Hogg died in England in 1943 
and Stuart Hogg died in 1947. 

The above may seem a little heavily businesslike as an introduc- 
tion to the brief notes of a young bride, written without thought 
of publication. But it was felt that a glimpse of the representatives 
of a British syndicate operating in Kansas would be of interest, in 
addition to providing a background for the activities of the diarist 
and her husband. 

Il. THe JourRNAL 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1890. 


We were married at St. George’s, Campden Hill by the Rev. Canon 
Daniel. The Church was beautifully decorated with palms and 
white lilies and the sun shone down upon us. They sang the new 
marriage hymn, “He shall give his Angels,” ending with “O God 
our help in Ages past.” It was all very beautiful and solemn. The 
church was full of smiling friends as we went out. My bridesmaids 
were Eva, Molly, Katie McLaren and Sally Norton, and Terence and 
Evelyn Barclay were pages and held my train. There was a large 
party at Holland Park afterwards and everybody was most friendly 
and sympathetic. Stuart and I went off under showers of rice and 
took the 5.45 train to St. Albans. Our driver advised us to go the 
Peahen Hotel as it was superior to the George. However it was 
not up to much. We spent the evening writing letters home. 


5. St. Albans is in Hertford county, England, some 20 miles northwest of London. 
18—8121 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1890. 
We went to Morning Service at the Abbey and were rather disap- 

pointed to find it was not choral. It is a large building, some parts Fat 

old and interesting but not beautiful. The day was lovely so we 

walked by a pleasant shady path along some fields and through 


a wood. We passed bits of ancient Roman wall. V 

In the afternoon we drove to the old Church of St. Michael, whi 
dating from Saxon times and climbed the tower to get a view of I 
St. Albans. Then we went on to Gorhambury and saw the ruins tha 
of Lord Bacon’s house. It has a large park surrounding it with on 


beautiful old trees, many of which must have been there in Bacon’s 
time. We trundled softly over the turf. Coming home Stuart got 
out and walked. 

In the evening we joined the night express at Bedford. We 
managed to get a private compartment in the Pullman so the journey 
was luxurious. 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER l11]TH, 1890. 


We reached Kilmarnock, dismallest of towns, in the early morning 
and had to change. All the way from there to Ardrossan? Stuart 
made fun of the dull flat country. “What a fine country Scotland is the 


—what magnificent mountains? How wild!” When we got in sight i 
i of the sea not a vestige of Arran was to be seen—it was all covered thi 
by clouds and my heart sank.’ I was afraid Stuart would think th 
it a most over-rated place. On the steamer we got into a sheltered S 


place with our backs to the wind. When we were half way across 


I saw the sky was clearing so we jumped up and ran forward and “a 
there was Arran in its glory, the clouds rising from all the mountains. por 
Stuart was enthusiastic in admiration of it and we ran forward to the dns 
prow and stood there in the teeth of the wind, holding on so as cer 
not to be blown away. It was very exhilarating—the strong fresh out 


wind, sparkling sea with dashes of spray every now and then and 
the sight of Arran coming nearer and nearer. 

We put up at the Brodick Hotel and had time before lunch to 
stroll along the Strathwhillan road. The sea was the loveliest blue 
and all the colours on land very strong in the north-west wind. 
It was very strange walking in this familiar place with Stuart. He 
was enchanted, and what joy it was to me! We stayed in Arran till 
Monday, September 15th and had lovely weather all the time. 
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6. Bedford is about 30 miles northwest of St. Albans. 
7. Kilmarnock is an inland town in southern Scotland; Ardrossan is a west coastal town, 
on the Firth of Clyde. 
8. Arran is an island, 20 miles long and 10 miles wide, in the Firth of Clyde. The 
Hoggs stayed in the town of Brodick while in Arran. 
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A British BRIDE IN MANHATTAN 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1890. 


Stuart and I left home and sailed from Southampton on the “Allen.” 
Father and Eva said goodbye to us on board. 


SATURDAY, OcrosBEerR 4TH, 1890. 


We arrived at New York and on Tuesday started for Manhattan 
which we reached on Thursday, October 9th. 

It was exciting to me to be arriving at Manhattan—the place 
that was to be our first home. There were still a good many leaves 
on the trees and the country looked green as we drew near and 
was not bad to look at, though I laughed at the low brown mounds 
that Stuart called “hills.” At Manhattan we jumped out with all 
our array of small parcels. Stuart’s buggy was there, a serious 
looking man in shabby clothes holding the horses. This was James 
Taylor, Stuart's chum. We drove straight to Stuart’s rooms over 
his office. How interesting it was to see the place he had described 
to me so often and from which he had written to “Miss Muir” that 
was. He had made it very comfortable and nice and there was 
even some attempt at artistic decoration of the walls. I was very 
happy and excited and didn’t feel in the least tired. Mills was 
there having accomplished the journey across America by herself, 
she had already formed rather a poor opinion of the place and I 
think if it had not been for the buggy and pair would have felt that 
I had come down in the world. 

Stuart had been hearing about houses from Christie—one of his 
clerks—and was so anxious to be off to see them that he could 
hardly wait for me to have a cup of tea. Off we started again, the 
ponies trotting briskly and the buggy trundling lightly over the 
dusty ground. Manhattan looked quite pretty—all the streets, ex- 
cept the main street, were avenues of green with houses peeping 
out of the trees and bushes on either side. Suddenly as we turned 
a corner I saw one of the wheels roll off and the next moment we 
were down in the dust. It was just like Stuart’s luck. We weren't 
in the least hurt however as the horses stood still. There was no 
mending it so after a good laugh we started walking to the stables, 
with the horses, to get another buggy. We saw two houses and 
decided on one belonging to Mr. Newell in Houston Street—the 
fashionable street of the town.® It was not quite what we wanted, 
the upstairs rooms had sloping ceilings and it all looked very tiny 
and cramped, but there was nothing better to be had. Then we 
trundled off again, this time outside the town, and called on Kitty, 


9. E. W. Newell’s house at 618 Houston street. It had been built in the spring of 1886. 
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the wife of Walter Taylor—a young couple whom Stuart had more 
or less taken under his wing and helped and in whose home he felt 
more at home than anywhere else in Manhattan.'® She is a good 
honest, simple young woman, very cheery and kind hearted and 
hard-working—but with a terribly strong American accent. Then 
we came home again. There was a soft evening glow and as we 
drove along together I felt full to overflowing of joy and content- 
ment. 

While in Stuart’s rooms we had to take meals at the hotel—very 
unsavoury messes—and I was sorry to think what poor Stuart had 
had to endure for all those years. It made us all the more eager 
to get into our own house. 

On Friday I made a round of the shops, laid in my stores and got 
furniture for the servant’s room, so that Mills might go in at once. 
It was amusing going round, for Stuart had to introduce me to 
everyone or great offence would have been taken and they all 
wrung me by the hand and told me they were old friends of 
“Stooard’s.” We sent over all the sitting-room furniture on Friday 
and Mills took up her abode in the house. Stuart’s room horribly 
bare and devastated that night. 


SATURDAY, OcroBER lltu, 1890. 


We moved from Stuart’s rooms to our new house. 

Saturday I had a hard day of it at the house, receiving furniture 
cases and heaps of clothes. By the evening the carpets were laid so 
that we could get our bedroom into some sort of order. Oh how 
glad I was to get to bed that night and rest my tired feet! 


Sunpay, Ocrtroser 12TH, 1890. 


Of course we had to work very hard putting things in order, 
unpacking cases, etc. It was very exciting getting out all our wed- 
ding presents, and the nice silver and china. 

The first meals at home were very funny for there was nothing 
but fine silver and the roughest kitchen ware, our crockery not hav- 
ing arrived from Chicago. Mills cooked wonderfully well and it 
was a pleasure, after the hideous hotel, to be dining at a nice Eng- 
lish table. Stuart simply sat and beamed opposite me—he could 
not get over the oddness of all this happening in Manhattan. 


NoveMBER, 1890. 


We had to live in rather a makeshift manner till our things from 
Chicago and Kansas City arrived. After that the house got into 


10. “Walter Taylor occupies a position in the drug store of T. E. Williams & Co. He 
learned this business in London.”—The Nationalist, Manhattan, April 8, 1887. 
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some shape and looked very cosy and nice. I worked hard making 
short muslin curtains for the bedrooms, hemming dusters, etc. We 
left the drawing room unfurnished for a time. 

One day Stuart came back from the office early in the forenoon 
and said, “I must be off to Denver this afternoon, will you come 
too?” I wasn’t long in making up my mind, it was such fun to 
think of starting off at a minute’s notice and not having to ask any- 
one’s leave.!!_ I called for my trunk and packed up Stuart’s and my 
things and Riley took them down to the Station, leaving us nothing 
to do but saunter down leisurely after lunch. We got to Denver 
next day and stayed four or five days. Stuart investigating mines, 
etc., | buying things for the drawing-room and helping him to look 
through mine reports, etc. For Sunday we took the train for Mani- 
tou Springs to look up Hubert Paton. We had a fine view of the 
Rocky Mountains springing straight up from the plain. A magnifi- 
cent range. Hubert appeared at the Hotel and we all squeezed 
into a buggy and drove up some of the canons and saw the famous 
garden of the gods which did not impress us much. Hubert was 
shy and silent at first, but after discovering that Stuart was not an 
American he woke up and they made great friends, running down 
the whole American people. He stayed the rest of the day with us 
and dined at the Hotel and evidently enjoyed a good talk. We saw 
his pictures but did not think highly of them. He lives in a sort of 
hand-to-mouth way, sometimes painting, sometimes cattle-punch- 
ing, and is quite philosophic about it. We were glad to have seen 
him. Next morning we came back to Denver and then home 
again.!? 

After this I was very busy getting my little drawing-room into 
order. It is a bright room with windows to south, east and west. 
To make it as different as possible from the library I did it up with 
light colours, pretty Japanese blue cretonne curtains and covers and 
light cane chairs. We got quite nice pale yellow paper in the town, 
I hung Burne-Jones photos and Phil’s and Fred’s sketches on the 
walls. On the floor are some Daghestan rugs and I have a piano 
and a little table covered with plants. It looks like a sister to the 
Furze Hill drawing-room and I fancy that any of our London 
friends walking in would say at once, “A Muir lives here.” I gen- 
erally come in at about five o’clock, put on a tea gown and Mills 
brings tea in my pretty little rosebud teaset, but oh! it makes me 


ll. “Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Hogg left on the afternoon U. P. train for Denver, where Mr. 
Hogg will transact business and his wife view a portion of magnificent scenery. . . .”— 
Manhattan Daily Republic, October 30, 1890. 

12. “Stuart J. Hogg and wife returned from their Denver trip to-day.”—Manhattan 
Mercury, November 5, 1890. 
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long for some one to come in and share it with me, some of my 
own friends and not these dull Manhattanites. 

A good many of the people call on me but I have not made 
friends with anyone yet. I think most of them come out of curi- 
osity. Some are just like servants, sit on the edge of their chairs 
very conscious of their best clothes and can only say “Yes’m it is so.” 

Stuart often has to go on drives into the country to do business 
with some farmer and he generally takes me with him. I enjoy 
these drives adeux through the quiet country. The weather is 
lovely all the time, clear crisp autumn weather and perpetual sun- 
shine and there are often beautiful sunsets. 

We are early people, breakfasting at 7.30 or at latest 8. I then 
have a busy morning dusting, cleaning silver, sewing, mending, 
marketing. Stuart comes to lunch at 1 and then rushes back to 
the office. In the afternoon I write letters, read, go for a walk, play 
piano, etc. Stuart comes home to dinner at 7.30 and then we enjoy 
ourselves, sing German duets, read poetry and so forth. I have in- 
troduced Stuart to Browning and Shelley and he is quite off his 
head with enthusiasm. 

Mills manages to get through the housework wonderfully with a 


little help in boots and knives from the black boy and a char once 
a week. She has turned out a very fair cock. But alas she is begin- 
ning to worry about getting home already! 

I write a great many letters home and receive a great many, 
which is a comfort. When there is an extra large English mail 
Stuart comes galumphing home to tea and we enjoy it together. 


DeceMBER, 1890. 


The days are so like each other that there is no use in writing 
them down separately. The fine weather went right on up to 
Christmas, only getting a little colder. On Christmas Eve it snowed 
all day and in the morning everything was glistening like a Christmas 
card. We went to Church but hardly anyone else did and the 
service was dismal and depressing, not even the good Christmas 
hymns. After lunch we drove over to the Taylors who had just 
had a little daughter born to them and took wine and guava jelly.” 
It was lovely driving all wrapt up in furs, over the snow. There was 
a red sunset going on as we drove home. 

A new inmate has been added to our household, a curly brown 
Irish spaniel called “Lon.” He is a young dog full of romping spirits 
and also very affectionate and is a dear friend of ours already. 


13. “Born: Dec. 24th, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Taylor, of this city, a daughter.”— 
Manhattan Republic, January 1, 1891. 
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On the 28th I went to Kansas City to stay with a young English 
couple the Mackenzie’s who have lately set up house there. Stuart 
followed in time for New Year’s Day and we came home on the 2nd. 
They are very friendly people and it is nice to be with old-country 
folk again but Mrs. Mackenzie is so very silent and without interests 
of any kind that it is most difficult to keep up conversation during 
long tete a tetes. 

January, 1891. 


A month of snow and slush in which nothing much happened. 
Stuart took to going trips of two or three days to look after his 
business in different parts of the state and I felt very dreary and 
forlorn. Once when he went away ten days I couldn’t stand it and 
went and got an English woman to come and take pity on me. She 
has just come to be principal of the high-school and is very English 
and rather schoolteacherish. It was something having a creature 
to talk to in the evenings and she is pleasant enough, though 
cruelly plain. Her name is Miss Gerrans." 


Fepruary, 1891. 


The weather goes on being unsettled, half the week quite warm 


then hard frost and snow, then thaw and slush. It is rather tiresome. 
We have been busy ever since Xmas talking over plans for the 
future, for Sir Stuart has retired from the Company and changes are 
to be expected. Stuart is sick of this place and longs to get away. 
Some new scheme for deliverance turns up every week and then 
a letter comes knocking it on the head. One day we are quite 
settled to move to Denver, another day it is London another day 
Kansas City. Sir Stuart does not seem to exert himself much. 


Marcu, 1891. 


We still go on making plans and the Company now they have lost 
Sir Stuart are in a hopeless muddle and appear unable to come 
to any conclusions. Endless correspondence goes on and no result. 
It is very disheartening to Stuart. 

In the house things go on as cheerfully as ever only that Mills 
has developed a bad temper and is still pining for home. 

In the end of the month I went to Kansas City to have my teeth 
attended to. Dined at the Mackenzies and met a Mr. Vincent 
Rowe whom I liked. His brother is about to settle in K. C. with 
a bran[d] new wife. 

Our garden is full of spring flowers and looks lovely. 

14. “Miss Amy Gerrans, of Kansas City, has been tendered and accepted the position 


of principal in our high school and will assume her position in about two weeks. . — 
Manhattan Mercury, January 7, 1891. 
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Aprit, 1891. 


We had Willie Mackenzie and Vincent Rowe down to shoot 
ducks with Stuart.15 The Lotos Glee Club happened fortunately to 
be in town that Saturday and gave us an excellent performance." 
The Sunday was horribly wet and the poor men got drenched and 
had very poor sport. Next morning we spent in the garden pruning 
rose bushes and they went off in the afternoon. Stuart enjoyed im- 
mensely having some Britishers to talk to and I think they felt they 
had had a good time in spite of the rain. 

Next week Stuart had work to do at the farm so we packed up 
some necessaries and drove out over fearfully muddy and jumpy 
roads.17 We found the farm house full. The young woman had 
just had a baby and the old mother had her hands full looking 
after her and cooking for the men. The only thing to do was to 
settle down in Stuart’s little hut and wait on ourselves. This con- 
sisted of only one small room containing a stove, a bed, a table, two 
chairs and a washstand. Here we lived for the inside of a week and 
a tight fit it was! I had fortunately brought out some cold meat and 
tinned things so there was little cooking to do and we were able to 
manage with two spirit lamps and the occasional use of the stove at 
the farmhouse. It was hot weather and we couldn't have borne 
the heat if we had lighted the stove in our tiny room. 

I enjoyed the whole thing immensely. The first thing in the 
morning I jumped up and opened the door and there was our quiet 
little valley, the trees in all the nooks of the hills a very delicate 
green and a lovely group of peach trees in blossom in the fore- 
ground; golden morning light over it all. It was as fresh and sweet 
as at the beginning of the world. Then I had to bustle round 
and make porridge and boil water for the coffee. I generally went 
up to the house to do this so as to leave Stuart a little room to 
dress in. Our meals were very rough and simple and in the morn- 
ings Stuart was always off to his work at once and I had the minute 
house to myself to work around in—sweep, dust, make beds and 
wash up. After the other meals he stayed to smoke his pipe and 
then it was a great business getting the things washed and put 
away as wherever he sat his long legs stretched across the room and 


15. “Messrs. Vincent Rowe and William MacKenzie, of Kansas City, are the guests of 
Stuart Hogg.”—Manhattan Republic, April 23, 1891. 

16. The Lotus Glee Club Concert Co. appeared on Saturday night, Apri! 18, 1891, at 
Moore’s Opera ,House (Geo. F. Dewey & Co., managers ). This male quartet was advertised 
as “‘all artists,” “fresh from their successes in London.”—Manhattan Daily Republic, April 
18, 1891; Manhattan Mercury, April 8, 1891. 

17. This farm was evidently the one later described in an advertisement listing stock 
for sale by Stuart J. Hogg. It was “On Deep Creek, near Blasing’s Springs, 10 miles south- 
east of Manhattan and in Riley county.’ *—Manhattan Nationalist, March 4, 1892. 
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tripped me up. One window sill served for a pantry and the 
other for a dressing table and bookshelf and we had two nails on 
the door on which to hang all our things. 

After I had cleaned up in the morning the little room looked 
quite pretty. I put books and papers and my writing materials on 
the table, also a pot of peach blossom and a photograph or two 
and sat down to do sewing or writing. Now and then I went up 
to the house and had a talk in German with the old woman and 
the young mother and in the afternoons I wandered about in the 
wooded parts along the brook. 

One day I went up with Stuart on horseback to the place where 
they were working and galloped about on the tops of the hills 
while he toiled at fencing. He was dressed just like a workman in 
blue jeans and a flannel shirt and large sombrero and worked 
harder than any of them. On the Saturday we drove home in the 
Spring waggon, he in this costume and I in a common print skirt and 
blouse and a large straw hat and all our goods behind us, saddles, 
bedding, boxes, and baskets and a dog poised on the top. We were 
immensely amused at ourselves in the disguise of farmer and 
farmeress and pictured the surprise of our friends supposing we 
were to meet them bowling along that road in their neat dog carts 
or victorias. 

It was a hot drive though and by the time we got to Manhattan 
it was a relief to get indoors in a cool house where there was room 
to spread about. We also enjoyed the luxury of baths and nice 
clothes and dining off shining white linen and pretty glass and 
silver. Manhattan’ looked charming for in those few days the leaves 
had burst out and all the roads were avenues of green. Our little 
house was in a perfect bower and there was long bushy grass in the 
garden. We passed our Sunday in this civilised idleness and then 
off to other farms again for a few days on Sunday. And so April 
came to an end. 

May, 1891. 


The vegetables Stuart put in last month are all coming up bravely. 
My tulips and hyacinths are nearly over and I have sowed some seed 
under them but I don’t expect them to do well in this poor soil. 
But the apple and peach trees are all in blossom and in many 
yards there are delicious lilac bushes. The neighbours are kind and 
send me round great bunches every now and then. The rose 
bushes along our fence have also begun to bloom. It is very warm 
and we leave all doors and windows open and a delicious breeze 
blowing through the house. Mills was finding the work too much 
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so I have got a little English girl, Effie Stewart, who waits very 
nicely at table and helps in the house. 

About the 10th Stuart and I went with the Rows to their ranch 
in Texas.'* It was a long journey—a night in the train and then a 
whole day in ordinary car, jumping out for meals at little wayside 
eating houses. We had our tea basket with us and made afternoon 
tea in the car, much to the delight of the other passengers. One 
large cowboy-looking fellow came and leant over the back of the 
seat to examine the machine, inquire where we got it and what it 
cost, etc. We got to a little tiny place called Miami late at night 
and were put up there, rather roughly.’® Next day there was a forty 
mile drive to the ranch. We drove in a large three-seated vehicle 
with bad springs and oh how wretched I was! There was a bitter 
wind and I had only prepared for hot weather and got chilled to 
the bone. We got to the ranch at last and there was Vincent, beam- 
ing with good nature and paint pot in one hand and brush in the 
other. He had arrived the day before and hastily painted over 
the house in honour of our visit. It was a nice little place con- 
sisting of a sitting room and four bedrooms opening on to a balcony. 
For meals we had to go down to a neighboring cottage, where the 
usual cowboy fare was dealt out to us and everything was of the 
roughest and simplest. Here we lived for a week and enjoyed it 
immensely. Stuart joined in all the ranch work with tremendous 
energy. Branding cattle, droving horses from one enclosure to 
another, etc. We had some good rides and a picnic on the shores 
of a river. A little Irishman who had been an officer in the English 
army, came over from a neighbouring ranch and stayed some days. 
We found him very cultivated and with a good knowledge of books. 
He and Stuart made great friends. The ranch was situated on the 
side of a broad low valley at the other end of which were some large 
trees. It was the loveliest place I have ever seen. 

Stuart and I came home before the Bernard Rows.®® We found 
letters which finally decided Stuart to take a trip to England. In 
order to see people before they left town it was necessary to go as 
soon as possible, so we fixed upon the 9th of June. The weather 
was very hot at this time and I was glad to think of getting away. 
We were both in tremendously high spirits at the idea of going home 
and could hardly think of anything else. 


Lie. nmnna fa ee. 








18. “Mrs. Stuart Hogg left Tuesday for Kansas City, where she will be met by Mr. 
Hogg, and will go to Texas for a two weeks’ stay.”——-Manhattan Republic, May 14, 1891. 


19. Miami is in Roberts county, in the Texas Panhandle. 


20. “Mr. and Mrs, Stuart J. Hogg are home again. Manditieailieatiein Republic, June 
1891. 
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June, 1891. 


We had a hot week to endure and then the rain came on, cooling 
the air and making packing less of a trial. We set forth in a deluge 
of rain, but full of joy.22 The journey was quite comfortable for 
everywhere there had been rain and the dust was laid. We ar- 
rived at New York on the 20th and sailed on the same day in the 
Aurania. Vincent Row who had travelled from Kansas City with us 
was on board and made a cheery companion. The rest of the 
passengers were very dull. The weather was fine and calm but 
we made a slow passage only arriving on the Monday. We were 
burning with impatience and by a tremendous rush through the 
custom house just managed to catch the early train. The journey 
seemed interminable. At last we got into Euston, and there on the 
platform were the dear girls radiant and lovely in light summer 
dresses. 

When Stuart saw them he gave a shout that resounded through 
the station and nearly flung himself out of the window. We had 
a happy drive in a fourwheeler, our two pretty girls opposite 
feast for the eyes. Then old 42 and dear Mother looking fresher 
and prettier than ever, and Father and Kenneth just lately arrived 
from Russia. It felt so queer being in the old house again, every- 
thing just the same only that now I inhabited the spare room. 
Stuart and Ken struck up a great friendship at once and went about 
buying tobacco and pipes together. Father was eager to get down 
to Furze Hill so our time in London was brief and hurried. 


Jury, 1891. 


I went down to Furze Hill with father and was amazed at the 
change in the field where the new house was. Father had worked 
hard and it was really a most successful garden. Masses of roses, 
sweetpeas, and all sorts of lovely flowers in bloom. We came back 
for Sunday the 5th and Stuart, Eva and I went a round of calls. 
The Croom-Robertsons Burne Joneses ** and Leslie Stephens. 
Stuart was delighted. They were all very kind and pleased to see 
us. I forgot to say that the day after our arrival we went to a Dance 
at the Winkworths and the next to Marianna Lehmann’s wedding. 

How odd and delightful it was to be among a crowd of civilized 
well-dressed people again! 





21. “Mr. and Mrs. Stuart J. Hogg Coed yesterday for London, where they will spend 
the summer. . . .”—lIbid., June 18, 18 

22. Sir Edward Burne-Jones (1833- saan was one of the most influential English 
painters of the Victorian era. His greatest achievements were in the field of decorative 
design (stained glass windows, tapestries, etc. ), but many of his paintings had popular ap- 
peal. Reproductions of “King Cophetua,” “The Golden Stairs,” ““The Wine of Circe,” and 
others of his works, were in many American homes. 
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Stuart had to be in London pretty often so we were constantly 
running up or down from Furze and the time seemed to go with 
terrible rapidity. Stuart was too busy and harassed to enjoy the 
country properly, especially as the wet weather stopped most 
things. 

Avucust, 1891. 


In the beginning of August, Kenneth went back to Russia. Stuart 
and I went down to Sandgate from a Saturday to Monday to stay 
with Lady Hogg and say good bye to Lucy, who goes to India in 
September, and I disgraced myself by being ill in bed most of the 
time. A touch of the ‘grippe’ I think. Stuart sailed on the 12th. 
The night before we dined with Sir Stuart at the naval exhibition 
and drank lots of champagne to keep our spirits up. On the Wed- 
nesday, Eva and I went to see Stuart off at Euston, and at the last 
minute decided to go to Liverpool. I was equipped in blue serge 
but Eva was in a delicate summer garment, so we had to get her a 
shawl when we reached Liverpool. It cheered Stuart to have us 
to the last but poor dear, he looked desperately mournful as the 
tender went off and leant over the railings of the Teutonic looking 
back at us.?8 

Soon after that Father and I took a little trip to Scotland. We 
went up to Inverness and next day to Beauly and Invercarrick, a 
most lovely part of the highlands I had never seen before. To our 
surprise we found we had landed at the very doors of Guisadran, 
Lord Tweedmouth’s place. We saw them in Church on Sunday, 
and the Quintin Hoggs were with them and introduced me. Then 
we went up to lunch at the house and were shown Lord T’s wonder- 
ful model farm. They were all very friendly and nice. Lady T. a 
handsome and regal-looking Dame with rather a sharp manner. 
Lord T. kindly and jovial. We went on by the Caledonian Canal 
to Invergarry and had a wet drive thence to Glenelg. After that a 
lovely day on which we steamed from Glenelg to Balmacarras when 
we got stuck for want of horses. Drove by moonlight to Strome 
ferry and next day in rain again to Glencairn where we had a jolly 
time with the McLarens, and home again by Inverness and Edin- 
burgh. 

At Edinburgh we stayed long enough to see all the Patons who 
were in town. Had tea with Lora in her own little house, called on 
the old Macnab and dined at 33. Sir Noel was there, Vic, Fred, 


23. “Stuart J. Hogg returned from his trip to England Monday.”—Manhattan Mercury, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1891. 
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Ronald, Lora Bob and later on Madge. It did us good to see all 
those dear people. 
SEPTEMBER. 


We just had a quiet Sunday at Furze and then to London on Mon- 
day, and tremendous packing and buying of last odds and ends, 
etc., and Molly and I were off to Liverpool on Tuesday and sailed 
early on Wednesday the 9th. 

I forgot to say that Laura and her children had come up from 
Eastbourne in the middle of August and taken the Huntingdon’s 
house on the top of the hill. It was delightful having them so near, 
the children were down at Furze nearly every day and were darl- 
ings. It was hard for poor Molly to be dragged away so soon, but 
I was glad to get a cabin on the “Teutonic” and besides there was 
more chance of escaping storms. 

We had a wonderfully fine voyage and made friends with several 
people. We sat at Table with Johnston Forbes Robertson, who 
was excellent company.” There was a charming Bostonian couple, 
Mr. Watson and his wife, with whom we made special friends. 
After landing at New York we all went to the Brunswick Hotel, 
and in the evening dined together at Delmonicos. The Watsons 
and their friend D. Whittredge, J. F. R., Molly and I. After that 
heard Seidls orchestra perform part of the Cavalleria Rusticana, a 
beautiful thing. 

We had a hot and tiring journey and were immensely cheered 
and refreshed by the sight of Stuart at Kansas City. At last we 
got here and were able to enjoy the luxury of baths and clean 
clothes.” 

Home looked tinier than ever, but very pretty and nice. It was 
too hot to do anything but wear the thinnest garments and lie 
about in hammocks, and poor Molly had toothache into the bargain 
and was quite wretched. 


Ocroser, 1891. 


The weather got cooler and then we had good times. Stuart 
bought a boat and had a boat house built on the river bank and 


24. Johnston Forbes Robertson (tne. 1937), the English actor, had not at this time 
reached the height of his career. His fame was establish in 1895 when he began a series 
of Shakespearean revivals in London. His first visit to the United States was in 1885. 
Some of his greatest successes were in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, Kipling’s The Light 
That Failed, and Jerome’s The Passing of the Third Floor Back. We married Gertrude El- 
liott, American actress, and they played together in many productions. The United States 
was included in Forbes Robertson’s farewell tour in the season of 1913-1914. He was 
knighted in 1914, and retired in 1915. 

25. “Mrs. Stuart J. Hogg returned from England Sunday, accompanied by her sister, 
Miss Muir.”—Manhattan Mercury, Wednesday, September 23, 1891. 
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after that we used to row a great deal—up and down the Blue river 
and with an occasional turn up the Kansas.”* As the [leaves?] 
turned the river became more and more lovely. One Sunday we 
took our tea with us and went a long way up the Blue and made 
tea on the banks, rowing home at sunset—it was delicious. Molly 
took to rowing with great energy. She seemed very well and was 
delightfully happy and contented and pleased with everything that 
happened. A little brown pup was sent us from Fort Riley. This 
we gave to Molly and she christened it Banshee. It was a great 
pet with all of us. Molly also made great friends with Lon and 
Fanny and the ponies. She and I went for drives all round the 
country when Stuart was not able to get away from the office for a 
row. Once or twice we drove out to the farm in two buggies, had 
lunch there, and tramped about looking for quail with guns on our 
shoulders. It was exciting though we shot nothing. 

One day as Molly and I were driving home in the dark—Stuart 
and Riley behind—we heard an engine whistle just before we got 
to the crossing. Stuart said it was the Rock Island so we went on. 
Riley rushed before us and wildly waved his arms for us to go on, 
the horses were stopping on the rails and there was a train coming 
steadily on, we whipped them up and tore across just in front of 
the engine. It was thrilling. 


NoveMseR, 1891. 


This month there came a good many dull days but Molly seemed 
just as cheery and contented in the house as out of doors. She sat 
in a corner of the library which we called her corner; at the window 
by Stuart’s writing table. She wrote endless letters and knitted 
little white woollen garments. At tea time went into the drawing 
room and then she sat down at the piano and played Chopin by 
the hour. These were our red letter days when Molly was with 
us.27_ When Stuart came in he and she would romp and play like 
children and generally combined to make fun of me. 


S. J. Hogg has had a boat house built on the bank of Blue river near the bridge.” — 
Ibid “nadie 21, 1891. 


27. “Miss Muir, = has been visiting her sister, Mrs. Hogg, has returned to England.” 
—lIbid., December 3, 1891. 


[END OF THE JOURNAL] 
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The Letters of Joseph H. Trego, 1857-1864, 
Linn County Pioneer 
Edited by Epcar LANGspORF 


Part Two, 1861, 1862 
INTRODUCTION 


 seewoets after the firing upon Fort Sumter, Joseph H. Trego 
volunteered for military service. He was chosen second lieuten- 
ant of a company commanded by Capt. Charles R. Jennison, also 
a physician and resident of Mound City who later became a colonel 
and commander of the Seventh Kansas cavalry, known as “Jenni- 
son’s Jayhawkers,” and subsequently a brigadier general in com- 
mand of all Kansas troops west of the Neosho. This company went 
to Lawrence to join the Second Kansas infantry, commanded by 
another Linn county pioneer, Col. Robert B. Mitchell, a veteran of 
the Mexican war who had been treasurer of Kansas territory and 
was the first adjutant general of the state. However, a disagree- 
ment between Jennison and Mitchell caused the unit to return to 
Mound City and disband. 

In July, 1861, under authority of Gen. James H. Lane, James 
Montgomery began raising the Third Kansas Volunteers, a regi- 
ment, like the Fourth, of mixed arms: infantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery. Montgomery had settled near Mound City in 1854 and was 
widely known as leader of the local “Self-Protective Company” 
which he had organized in 1857 (see Trego’s letter of January 24, 
1858, Kansas Historical Quarterly, May, 1951, p. 128). Trego vol- 
unteered and was mustered in as first lieutenant of Company E, a 
cavalry unit composed almost entirely of Mound City men, with 
Henry C. Seaman as captain and Orlin E. Morse as second lieuten- 
ant. The Third and Fourth regiments, with the Fifth Kansas cav- 
alry, constituted Lane’s brigade, and served in the campaigns on 
the border in the fall of 1861, including the Battle of Dry Wood 
on September 2. The Third regiment joined Fremont’s army at 
Springfield, Mo., in October, but returned to Kansas in December 
and camped for the winter on Mine creek, southeast of Pleasanton. 

In February, 1862, Trego was placed in temporary command of 
Company C. On the 20th of that month an order was issued dis- 


Epcar Lancsporr is state archivist of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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banding the Third and Fourth Kansas regiments. The infantry 
companies, including Company C, were consolidated to form the 
Tenth Kansas infantry. Company E of the Third was assigned to 
the Fifth Kansas cavalry with its designating letter changed to D. 
Trego went with Company C to Fort Riley, where he remained 
until he was relieved in May to rejoin his own unit at Rolla, Mo. 
In the months following, Company D was used extensively in 
scouting and Trego’s health failed seriously, the dust and exposure 
particularly affecting his eyesight. He offered his resignation, 
which was accepted on October 17, and returned home to Mound 
City to rest and recuperate. 

The following letters were written by Dr. Trego to his wife while 
he was serving as an officer in the Union army. 


Tue Letrers or 1861, 1862 


Camp No 1 ENRovuTE TO M[ounp]. Crry 
Dear WIFE Aus. 13TH 1861 


We have been under orders to march South, for several days but 
were delayed from day to day by difficulty in getting what was re- 
quired. Lane has reported every thing on hand and in readiness 
for his brigade but we did not find it so and have not been able to 
get a start until yesterday, after dinner’ 

I could not go home with the team but sent it down by E R 
Smith and H. A. It will require us to wait where we are—5 miles 
from Leavenworth—until the remaining can be loaded. We have 
21 government wagons with us, loaded with provisions, arms, uni- 
forms and camp equipage, and when the freighting wagons are all 
together—each drawn by six pairs of oxen, and numbering seventy 
five—we will be ready for another move 

We will not, I think, reach Mound City before the middle of 
next week. The 75 wagons are loaded with provisions for Lyon’s 
forces. A company from Ill. among them Edgar Trego, Cyrus 
Twining, Waugh and some others from Mercer, Henry & Rock 
Isld counties arrived here, last Saturday. They are now in camp 
between Leavenworth City and the fort, awaiting the arrival of 
Lane. 

We would be very glad indeed if they could come into our regi- 


7. Colonel Montgomery, with the artillery company and the two cavalry companies of 
his regiment, had gone to Leavenworth to be outfitted. Their return journey was announced 
by the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 13, 1861: “A train with supplies for 
Montgomery’s troops started out yesterday morning. A rather singular circumstance about 
it is that all the drivers were negroes! @ wagon-master, even, was a negro! Nearly all 
were ‘contraband,’ having left their ‘comfortable homes’ within the past ten days and made 
for the Fort and Montgomery. Two or three a day have been coming in to him. A cavalry 
company escorted the train.” 
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fantry ment in place of Stewart’s company.’ The weather continued very 
‘m the sultry until the 8th a light shower the evening before produced a 
ned to change which has kept up an agreeable coolness since 

to D. We were fortunate enough to draw our tents the day before the @ 
nained rain commenced, a very pleasant consideration as it has been rather 
a, Mo. rainy weather since. 
ely in While we were in camp near Fort Leav. two of our horses were 
posure stolen in day time. A guard was placed over horses at night but 
ation, none in day light as it had not been considered necessary. The 
found other horse Company [Company I] also lost one horse. Yesterday 
as we came through the eastern suburbs of the city, one of the lost 
while horses was discovered, hitched to a wagon. It was Bill Bairds horse 
and he immediately took possession of it. To-day some of the boys 
were off from the camp to water their horses and overhauled a r 
gentleman in a buggy who had the other horse taken from our 
DITY company, and was leading him behind his buggy, having as he 
861 said, just obtained from an Auctioneer in the City. We have all 
y 
ys but back again and 3 fine gov. horses beside. . 
ras Te- I made a picture this morning representing one of our company 
diness who had been married but a few weeks before starting out, to the 
ble to school marm, Miss Kennison, and has had the blues the worst kind 
since stopping at the fort. He spent most of his time away from 
-ER every body and nothing could begin to put any animation into him. 
miles Being utterly useless in the camp I wrote out a furlough for him to 
have be signed by the commander of the companies, if he saw proper. 
. uni- It was signed and the fellow was as springy as whale bone at once. 
re all They are all ready to go so good bye— 
venty Your affectionate H. 
8. Edgar P. Trego, of Preemption, Ill., was a first cousin once removed of Joseph H. 
1] f Trego. At this time he was a second lieutenant in the 14th regiment of home guards, a 
eo Missouri unit commanded by R. H. Graham which had been raised for service in New 
> Mexico. On February 28, 1862, this organization was consolidated with the Eighth Kansas 
4yon § infantry, and Colonel Graham became the regimental commander. Trego became captain 
0 of Company H, serving with distinction until his death at Chicamauga on September 19, 
yrus 1863. Trego county, Kansas, is named for him.—Report of the Adjutant General of the i 
R k State of Kansas, 1861-65, reprinted by authority (Topeka, 1896) [hereafter cited Adjutant 
oc General’s Report], v. 1, p. 284, and Pt. II, “Military History of Kansas Regiments,” pp. 100, 
101, 141; Official Army Register of the Volunteer Force of the United States Army, Pt. VII 
camp (Washington, 1867), p. 99; A. Trego Shertzer, A Historical Account of the Trego Family 
ral f (Baltimore, 1884), pp. 56-58; Wichita Daily Eagle, June 1, 1886, address by Gov. John A. 
oO Martin, delivered at Wichita on Memorial day, 1886. 
Washington Waugh, of Moline, Ill., also became a member of Company H, Eighth 
Kansas infantry. He was promoted to the grade of sergeant on January 30, 1862. and was 
regi- discharged for disability on April 28, 1863, at Nashville, Tenn.—Adjutant General’s Report, 
g pp. 284, 287. 
Cyrus Twining has not been identified. 
nies of Capt. John E. Stewart of Lawrence cc ded Company I (cavalry) of the Third 
ounced regiment. At the time of the reorganization he was transferred to Company C, Ninth Kansas 
lies for cavalry, and served until he was mustered out at Leavenworth October 25, 1864.—Thirteenth 
» about Biennial Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1901-’02 (Topeka, 1902) 
arly all [hereafter cited Thirteenth Biennial Report], p. 159; Adjutant General’s Report, p. 304. 
1 made 
omen 19—8121 
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Fort Scott, Sept 57TH 1861 
My Dear WIFE 

Last Sunday I wrote two pages of fools cap and was going on 
for at least two pages more, when I was suddenly interrupted by 
the bugle call to arms. The wagon master of Col. Weer’s regiment’ 
had put their mules, 90 in number out on the Missouri side of our 
camp about two miles, and had them left with a guard, more than 
himself and some of the teamsters might be considered as consti- 
tuting a guard. In the afternoon, a body of 100 horsemen sud- 
denly made their appearance, surrounded the mules and drove 
them and the wagon master off in a hurry. Several companies 
started in pursuit as soon as possible and gave chase until dark but 
to no advantage. It is generally believed that the wagon master is 
a secessionist. 

Price has been near us for more than a week and it was believed 
that he would attack Fort Scott within twenty four hours at least, 
as his forces numbered from 7000 to 8000, and ours was less than 
six hundred. Such another time as they had pitching tents, and 
loading up company wagons. Citizens fixing up their effects pre- 
paratory to leaving, and Government wagons hustling out provi- 
sions &c has not been seen before in this country. They, the rebels, 
have not been yet and the houses, with all their furniture, are 
turned over to the use of the soldiers. Col. Montgomery, Adjt 
Zulasky, Chaplain Moore, Capts Jewel & Seaman, Lieuts Trego & 
Morse, (I forgot to mention Capt Flint)’® with four soldiers as 
servants and a contraband wench for cook are occupying the house 
where Mr Williams was living. The parlor and one bed room are 
richly furnished, fine paintings & engravings on the walls, spring 
bottom sofa, divan, chairs &c. A good piano which Zoulasky is 
now amusing himself with. Preserves & jellies, magazines & book[s] 
and everything we want are here, so you see we are living high 
at present. 

Last night was dull, some rainy and the road excessively muddy 


9. Col. William Weer was commanding officer of the Fourth Kansas volunteer regiment. 
When the Third and Fourth Kansas were combined to form the Tenth Kansas infantry he 
was assigned as commander of that regiment.—Adjutant General’s Report, p. 347, and Pt. 
Il, “Military History of Kansas Regiments,” pp. 178, 179. 


10. Casimio B. Zulasky (or Zularsky or Zulaosky) of Boston, Mass., and Mound City, 
enrolled as a private in Company E, Third regiment, on July 24, 1861, and on the same 
day was promoted to first lieutenant and regimental adjutant. No official records of his 
service have been found, but he was mustered out on the date the regiments were consoli- 
dated. He was a nephew of Louis Kossuth.—Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 31, 186). 

H. H. Moore was enrolled on July 24 and served as regimental chaplain until he was 
mustered out on February 14, 1862. 

Capt. Henry C. Seaman and Lts. Trego and Orlin C. Morse, all of Mound City, were 
the officers of Cusspener E. 

Captains Jewel and Flint have not been identified.—Thirtcenth Biennial Report, pp. 
125, 144, 148. 
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861 and I had the pleasure, by way of contrast, of riding fifteen miles 
in the enemies country, reconnoitering, being up and awake the 
ag on whole night and did not return to quarters until noon to-day. Done 
2d by some hard riding, was plastered all over, face and all with mud 
ment? and went with[out] breakfast. This morning Price pulled up stakes & 
yf our and started for Lexington. To-night about 300 cavalry men will 
than stir up their camp and retake the mules if possible. 
onsti- I will go back away and tell you what we have been at since we 
sud- arrived here, which was at day light after marching all night, in 
drove the evening following we set out for Spring river to explore. We 
anies went as far as a little place called Medock, nine miles from Car- 
k but thage All the rebels in that village made their escape except one 
ter is who was shot in the act of loading his rifle. We (here I made a 
long pause to listen to Zulasky sing Annie Laurie) were so near 
ieved Carthage at this point, that we did not deem it safe to remain there a 
least, with our little party of 140 men. 
than Capt Williams,'! Stewart and myself, Capt Seaman being sick in 
and Mound City, after cooking up a large quantity of mutton, which 
pre- was all we had to eat except a scanty supply of sea-biscuit, and 
rovi- taking a nap of two hours we mounted and were off going ten 
bels, miles out on a vacant prairie where a dog would hardly find us, 
, are and then slept until day light without even one sentinel Our de- 
Adjt parture was accelerated by a great commotion among the dogs 
go & along the road leading toward Carthage. We have since learned 
rs as that a force did come up and were in the edge of the timber within 
\ouse gunshot of us just after our picket was recalled for the march. If 
1 are they had had the grit they could have stamped[ed] our horses and 
oring then had their own time to cut us all to pieces as there is nothing 
ky is but level prairies between Medock and Fort Scott. The com- 
k[s] mander ordered the men to form into line of battle ready to make 
high a charge, but fortunately for us the men concluded it would be 
safer for them to disobey orders and fall back farther into the wood 
iddy than to charge upon Jay Hawkers. - 
bias This was a rough trip having no tents or wagons but laying right 
~t- down in the big grass wet with dew and eating when we could find 
as something to eat. One morning we pulled up some potatoes and 
“same roasted them for breakfast. Some of the boys had broiled chicken. 
oso I tried the hind leg of a hen that was pulled off of about twenty 
e was eggs that were nearly ready to hatch. It didn’t eat very well be- 
were cause it wasn’t warmed nate thro’ We took possession of La Mar 
2h ee here cece ee ate ome 
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but found no rebels in it. I was greatly in hopes that we would 
have kept up by way of the battle ground of Siegel but our trip 
was likely to be too hard on some who were so poorly clothed that 
they laid shivering in the grass one night, that was pretty cold We 
had all the peaches and apples we wanted— 

We made another trip down the Osage to Ball’s Mill, came near 
having a fight, the rebels, numbering three hundred to our one hun- 
dred and forty, placed themselves in attitude for fight but a few 
shots of shell thrown among them to burst, caused them to speedily 
decamp. We suffered no damage except that Capt Williams had 
his horse shot under him. That old stamping ground of the rebels 
Ball’s Mill was burned together with a fine covered bridge over the 
Little Osage’” 

We drove out over 200 head of cattle for Uncle Sam, and between 
30 and 40 horses Our enemy that has been growing so fast was 
camped on Dry wood 10 miles from this. We had heard a great 
many stories about the forces on Dry wood and on Tuesday last all 
the cavalry went down to see what they amounted to. The day 
was sultry and up to this time we had had no rain for some weeks 
consequently the dust was very deep— Our company was some 
distance from the scene of battle when it commenced as the boys 
had that morning, drawn their uniform[s] and were delayed in that 
and the fitting of their garments. Jennison had a few men who 
came up about half an hour after us. It was not the intention of 
the Col. to engage the enemy in a regular fight but having driven 
a squad[?] thro’ the timber the companies in advance soon found 
themselves actively engaged with a powerful enemy who had 7 
canon to play upon our side while we had nothing but the how- 
itzer and that was of but litle use as it could not be kept near 
enough to do execution without greater danger of having it taken. 
We had but just arrived on the ground and formed in line of battle 
when an order came to retreat. The enemy followed us a short 
distance, and about the same time that we met Jennison’s regiment 
coming to us they stopped. Our company was not on the ground 
more than 20 to 30 minutes before we began a backward move- 
ment, but all this time and until we got past the range of cannon 
balls we had them flying thick and fast overhead and occasionally 


12. This second expedition into Missouri, on August 29, was led by Captain Williams, 
and consisted of his cavalry company, with those of Stewart and Seaman, and Captain 
Moonlight’s artillery. Ball’s Mill, sometimes called Ball Town, was a “noted secesh rendez- 
vous” on the south side of the Little Osage, in Vernon county, Mo.—Leavenworth Daily 
Conservative, September 5, 1861. 

13. Charles R. Jennison had been commissioned a colonel by Maj. Gen. John C. Fremont, 
commanding the Western department, and authorized to raise a regiment of cavalry to be 
attached to Lane’s brigade. He and 500 of his men were reported to be with Lane at this 
time.—Ibid., August 21 and September 4, 1861. 
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one would strike the ground near us making the dust fly. Several 
horses were shot all up with canon balls and two men were killed. 
Three wounded. The enemy did, as we learned by Esq Rad- 
field whose residence is close by the battle field, lost in killed and 
wounded at least 54, and he thinks many more. Price left their 
camping ground today ostensibly to move toward Lexington but 
perhaps it is to make a break in some other direction. It is very 
likely that we shall have a fight soon All the Mound City folks are 
in Fort Lincoln, on the Osage. the cavalry are all in Fort Scott 
and the Infantry and artillery are at the fort on the Osage which 
Lane is having built.* They number in all over 3000 men. 

I had another picture taken when in Lawrence which I will for- 
ward, as soon as I can get to go up to M[ound]. City May be 
sooner as there seems to be but little chance of getting away. 

When I sat for the picture I had on Lieut. Morse’s coat 
mine not being finished. The only difference in them however is 
that the epauletts on mine have a small bar in each end of the 
square. . . . Capt. Allen’ and several others in our regiment 
had their likeness taken at the time, dressed in their uniform. 
Zulavsky is at the piano again getting off some of his Hungarian 
songs. It does me good to use the luxuries of these fellows that 
have always been the enemies of Anti-slavery men particularly in 
Mound City and vicinity. Just think of it, Montgomery is using 
every thing for himself and men that belonged to his persecutors, 
except what they cou[l]d carry away with them. Well my love I 
will say good bye for awhile. . . . Your affectionate Husband 

Direct your letters as below and they will be sent to the Regiment 
wherever it may be and with additional postage 

Lieut J] H Trego 
8rd Regiment Kansas U. S. C. 
Mound City Kansas 


Camp No 3. SepreMsBer 12TH 1861 
We are on a march from Fort Lincoln to some place north in 
Missouri, perhaps to Lexington but I dont know, and it is quite 
probable that our destination is dependent upon circumstances that 
leaves it uncertain. This is our third day out and we are now en- 
camped in the valley northeast of Trading Post. 


14. Lane was building fortifications on the Little Osage river ten miles east of Fort 
Scott.—Ibid., August 31, 1861. The Conservative’s informant added that he did not know 
the purpose of the earthworks, for he was sure no secessionist would come near them 
voluntarily, unless Lane wanted his men “well practised in the use of the spade” so that 
they would be able to bury the enemy after they had killed him. Fort Lincoln, in north- 
eastern Bourbon county, was on the Little Osage just north of the town of Fulton. 

15. William R. Allen, of Jefferson, Ohio, was captain of Company C. He was enrolled 
July 30, 1861, and mustered out February is, 1862.—Thirteenth Biennial Report, p. 137. 
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Gen. Lane is along. There is of Cavalry not many more than six 
hundred, of which Col. Montgomery has charge and [sentence not 
completed] 

I have been well every day until last Tuesday when I had one 
of those old spells of dizziness. It happened to be a very rainy 
day so that we did not move and yesterday I was straight again 
tho not feeling very briskly. Col Montgomery was too unwell to 
ride when we left Fort Lincoln but we heard this morning that he 
will be with us in a day or two. Col. Jennison is out with 36 men 
to-day. The army that has been camped on Dry-wood [creek], 
where we had a little brush with them, is now moving northward, 
and we will keep somewhere near them until Lane can get his 
Artillery. He would have had artillery so as to be able to meet 
them with some show of success, but Gov. Robi[n]son has placed 
every obstacle possible in his way. 

The excitement of Camp life has eunad to be interesting except 
when near an enemy; the prospect of an engagement will always 
be attended with feelings of the liveliest interest no matter how 
used a person may become to scenes of strife and it is only those 
who can maintain an approach to an equilibrium in the excitement 
of battle that are fit to lead. Col. Johnson'* was so wrought up 
that if he had had command at Dry-wood we would have all been 
killed or taken prisoners but Montgomery was sufficiently self pos- 
sessed to order a retreat in time to save nearly all, tho’ not quite, a 
few being cut off and taken prisoners 

Since we are not employed as a regular guerilla force but are to 
move with the main army I conclude that we shall have no more 
fighting to do until a great blow shall be struck which will decide 
the fate of one side or the other, that is, of these two armies. 

Since writing the foregoing we have received orders to be 
in readiness to ride to Butler to-night. The object is mainly, | 
suppose, to take in a few secessionists and a good many horses and 
cattle, if they can be found, to supply the army 

Secessionists have furnished us all the sheep and cattle we have 
needed. It is getting so dark that I cannot see to write and I must 
send my letter to Mound City [by] Kelsey or I may not have a 
chance again soon and maybe something will transpire by another 
time for writing that will be interesting 

With much love to yourself and our dear little girls I will say 
good night and pleasant dreams— Your Husband 


16. Col. igneten P. pone of Leavenworth was the commanding officer of the Fifth 
cavalry. Five No. after this letter was written, on September 17, he was killed in action 
at Morristown, —Adjutant General’s R » p. 125, and Pt. II, “Military History of 
as Regiments,” p. 66; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, September 20, 1861, 
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Camp MontcoMErY Sept 25TH 1861 
My Dear WirE— 


We are now encamped near West Point the Infantry are in the 
town. All who were fit for duty, five days ago, went to Osceola. 
They returned yesterday, having had a little brush with the enemy, 
scattered them, took the town, obtained all the horses, mules, 
wagons and niggers; loaded the wagons with valuebles from the 
numerous well supplied stores, and then set fire to the infernal 
town it was burned to the ground. 

I remained in camp this time, the first that the company have 
moved without me being with them. 

It was a tedious stay here while they were gone, because the 
tents, provisions, and all the wagons, except the few they took with 
them were left here without a sufficient guard to protect them if the 
rebels had known how we were situated. I remained in camp to 
meet Simp and Ellwood and deliver to them some contraband 
property taken at Morristown and which the Captain and myself 
drew after the appraisement. I sent up a better buggy than the 
one Lyman got, for which I pay Gov. $35. I send to-day a lot of 
Merinos, velvet, barred muslins, calicos, shoes &c most of which is 
to be distributed among those who are unable to buy. There are 
about a dozen plaid shawls of various sizes. 

Cap. made me a present of two pr of first quality white silk 
gloves for parade. I bought Ellwoods white horse and rode him 
about two weeks. our brush on Drywood cut him down very much 
and the subsequent trip to Butler was so hard on him that I was 
unwilling to use up so valueble a horse when another less costly 
would do as well and have sent him home. I took at Butler an- 
other of the same kind which I now ride. He is quiet and dont 
wear himself out fretting as Whitey did. I have to keep two 
horses, but they come cheap so far. 

We start to-day for Kansas City or some other point on the Mis- 
souri. Affairs are looking squally there and in the S. W. part of 
this state. There being a large secession army on each side If 
Gov. would send in troops to take care of the river towns we could 
do the rest, but to go now to the river with only a portion of our 
forces and leave the other portion behind we will stand a chance 
of being beaten north and McCullough will probably come into 
S. E. Kansas and just use up the first range of counties. So it seems 
to us who only get the rumors. Lane may know much more about 
it than what we are able to learn. Cap, Lieut Morse & self have a 
camp stove that Simp & Ell brot down a few days ago, which is a 
first rate thing 
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Camp MITCHELL, AT Kansas Crry, 
11 o'ctock P.M. Ocr.2np 1861 


My Dear WIFE 

We had been on the march for several days, until Monday last 
when we arrived at this place. McGee’s Addition is full of soldiers. 
Two Regiments from Ohio, one or two from Iowa and Col. Jen- 
nison’s regiment of Cavalry, numbering about 200 men. They are 
on foot yet. Lieut Col. Anthony, editor of Leavenworth Con- 
servative is the support of the whole institution and is here in 
command.'* He may make it go and we all hope that he may as 
in our present condition we need all the assistance we can get, if 
not more. (Gen Sturgis and Peabody are here with their commands 
making in all over 5000) I am ignorant of the moves of the Gen- 
erals until after they are made and therefore cannot tell what the 
present move is likely to effect. Most of our Brigade left camp 
this afternoon and I learn that the camp will all move to-morrow 
at 10 a.m. All of the well men in our Company have gone except 
the teamsters, camp keepers, Charley, who is Q. Master,!* and Lieut 
Morse and myself who were detailed for Jury men in a court- 
martial which has been in opperation since we arrived here and is 
not yet through with the business that was brought before it. One 
chap is likely to be sentenced the limb of a tree or something worse, 
for stealing horses. 

There is a matter that is to be attended to tomorrow before court 
that interests many of us very much just now. It is to secure the 
services of a Brass band for our Regiment. Other regiments are 
trying to get them but they prefer Montgomery’s and I think we 
will succeed. We have heard no music since we have been out, 
unless the noisy drums and squeaking fifes make music, until we 
came here. Last night, about 10 o'clock a band came to Col. 
Montgomery's Markee played several pieces. They were far 
enough from us to make the music sound right and we lay in our 
tent enjoying the fullest measure of the favor. . . . 


17. Daniel R. Anthony, I, of Leavenworth entered military service September 29, 1861, 
as a major in the First Kansas cavalry, which shortly thereafter was redesignated the Seventh 
cavalry. On October 29 he was promoted to lieutenant colonel. He was appointed provost 
marshal of Kansas City on October 7, when General Sturgis placed the city under martial 
law. In 1862, while in command of Brig. Gen. Robert B. Mitchell’s brigade in Tennessee, 
Anthony issued an order prohibiting Southerners from passing through the Union lines in 
search of fugitive slaves. When he refused to countermand the order he was placed under 
arrest by General Mitchell, but after an investigation was restored to duty by Maj. Gen. H. W. 
Halleck. He resigned his commission September 3, 1862.—Adjutant General’s Report, 
p. 214; W. E. Connelley, Standard History of Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, 1918), v. 5, 
p. 2385; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, October 9 and 11, 1861. 


18. Charles Eaton of Mound City was quartermaster sergeant of Company E. He was 
transferred with the rest of the company to the Fifth cava and served until his death 
from disease, October 16, 1862, at Keokuk, Iowa. See below, letters of September 30 and 
mie 1862.—Adjutant General’s Report, p. 135; Thirteenth Biennial Report, pp. 
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[Several lines missing] Cavalry hats for the company, with the 
yellow cords and tassells, eagles for the sides, ostrich feather &c 
which makes a splendid uniform. Lane is having his whole Brigade 
rigged out in as good style as any soldiers that I have seen since 
this war was begun, the Regulars at Fort Leavenworth not ex- q 
cepted. 
Thursday 3rd_ I left off last night thinking I might get time this 
morning to write some more but I have not. Must go to attend the 
Band meeting which is to be over before court time. 


7, 7? & 


MonTEvALo, Ocr 28Tn 1861 

My Dear WIFE 

I have an opportunity to send a line to Fort Scott, perhaps to 
Mound City, to be mailed, if I can have it ready in just five min- 
utes. This evening, since we encamped, Lane has called upon us A 
for some men to carry a despatch to Fort Scott. I will just say 
enough to let you know where I am and what we are doing or 
what we suppose we are doing. I have been well all the time. 
The whole Brigade is healthy. The Missourians speak of the 
healthy appearance of the men every where we go. The southern 
army seems to be very much affected with sickness. We are now 
, moving south west towards Springfield. Hunter Fremont, Sigel, ¢ 
Nugent, Lane, Sturgis and others are getting into close proximity 
and we are told that we are going South to meet the great army of 
Missouri Arkansas and Texas, said to number 50,000 & from that 
up to 80,000. We will have 50,000 when we get together, and if 
they want a fight they have a good chance now. We want to see 
that great army whose trail we have crossed so many times. We ' 
> have been stopping in Cedar Co to get some contraband wheat 
ground. A few days since our whole company was out in a grub 
; settlement hunting up wheat that had be[en] secreted we found 
' 100 bus. in one place, entirely surrounded by thicket for miles. We 
had native for a guide. We send off niggers by the hundreds. Two me 
' hundred left for Kansas under the care of Capt Baine the day we 
: left Osceola. 
7 While we stopped in that town—what is left of it, the business 
. part being all destroyed—the union men in the surrounding coun- 
try were invited to come in and help themselves to salt and stores 
of which there was a great abundance. Direct we left, Sturgis 
came in with his command and forthwith placed a guard over the 
mdze to prevent any being carried away, when he came thro’ on 
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the road we had traveled, instead of living on the rebels as we had 
done, he purchased all his supplies of forage, beef &c from known 
rebels when he could have bought of Union men just as well. Such 
a course is regarded as traitorous because he is giving aid to the 
enemy by so doing. In fact, the neutral men along the way did 
not hesitate to say that they would just as leave Sturgis would 
march thro the country as not, and neutral men are just about all 
of them secessionists in principle. 

The two Ohio regiments under his command are desirous of 
getting into Lane’s command. Col. Nugents regiment of Missouri 
home guards who are now in the U. S. service say they will not 
remain with Sturgis command. Lane said he meant to make the 
secessionists in Missouri feel the difference between being loyal 
and disloyal citizens and he is doing it. We have camped where 
there was secession farms on one side and Union farms on the 
other, when we would leave the secession farms were stripped of 
every thing like crops & fencing while the others remained un- 
touched. We have plenty of first rate horses and so far we are 
getting along finely. 

After we have had a fight we may not feel so crank. There are 
a great many little incidents in Camp life that I might relate but 
must stop now. Will begin to-morrow to write a long letter— I 
have received but the one letter from you yet. Cant think you 
have not written. We want to have a big fight and then, if I am 
spared I expect to leave the army for sometime. . . . Do write 
to me and tell me all about your self and of the children. What 
disposition you are going to make of yourselves this winter 
Yours affectionately 

Husband 


LaMar, Barton Co. Mo. Nov. 121TH [1861] 
My Dear LittLe WIFE, 

This evening, Page came in from Kansas, bringing with him 
about a hundred letters, one for me which you sent from Atkinson 
[Ill.] the 21st ult. I received three letters while at Springfield from 
you. 

Nov. 18th I had written so much and was interrupted, and soon 
after we started out towards Fort Scott, where we landed on the 
evening of the 14th I came up home on Saturday to see how the 
folks were getting along and also my horses. 

It would be very agreeable to have you here if we remain some- 
where in this vicinity which is probable since the new division has 
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been created We may take up winter quarters at Fort Scott. 

If you have a good chance to come and think it best to 
do so I shall be very glad to see you, and if the forces now under 
Lane are to remain here to protect the Union people in Western 
Missouri and at the same time Kansas, as it was at first intended 
we think there will be no further trouble here. 

We had 250 slaves ready to follow us out of Springfield. Some 
of them were white girls. Kansas is about full of niggers now. All 
our servants are niggers. The Missourians have been into Kansas 
at several points retaking some of the property that was taken from 
them by those fellows who would not join the army because they 
could do better at Jayhawking on their own hook Several of them 
were killed. Three on Mine Cr. one of them was in our company 
last summer. 

Quite recently a company of 75 went into Missouri and gathered 
up a lot of stock and several wagonloads of plunder, a load or two 
of salt, and were attacked by 300 men as they said. All ran away 
and left the wagons but 15. Among them was Baine Corbins Jim 
Manor and some others in this vicinity. Jim has not been seen 
since. 5, I think they say, are missing. All that remained with the 
wagons had to fight their way through. By Hildreth had a wagon 
load of salt which he tossed out on the road to enable him to make 
better time. They wont want to go out again in that shape while 
there are so many sesesh in the country. Many are getting back 
from the Southern army because they cant live down where Price 
retreated to. They must come up north to live and they slip along 
at night in small squads. When at Lamar our pickets brot in such 
squads at several different times during the night. Some of them 
had deserted from the Southern Army and had no arms. All such 
represented that they were sick of secession and couldn't stand it 
any longer. 

There is a large force yet in Pineville Ark. which is made up of 
Missourians, Arkansans, Texxans, and also from Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana Cherokee Country &c. Dont know whether we will yet have 
a chance to fight them or not. 

Miss McDow, and Miss Baird have lately returned home. Metz 
married Emma McDow. Frank Barnes married Liz Allen and there 
has been a general time of marrying amongst the lads and lasses. 
Squint-eye Veatch has run away with Col. Montgomery’s daughter 
and the Col. is just boiling about it. 

Wepnespay 20TH I go back to the army this morning. 

I shall be very busy this morning before starting and can only waite 
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a few lines. If you can get me 2 knit under shirts, and two prs of 
drawers, and enough good flannel of slate color, or something neat 
if of a fancy color, to make three shirts, it will probably save con- 
siderable in expense. I dont wear white shirts at all now. French 
flannel is generally worn but I dont know the expense of it. I have 
material for you and Maria each a white dress. Several yards of 
nice velvet for sacks, plenty of black silk thread, over 100 skeins— 
and you may perforate your ears ready for some cheap ear bobs. 

They done all right in advising you to remain on account of the 
children but there is no doubt but that the Kansas Brigade will re- 
main where it can protect Kansas, now that the new division has 
been created, so you can be quite safe here. 

My best respects to friends and hoping to see you within a month 
at least I am 

Your ever loving Husband 


Mounp Crry Dec. 18TH 1861 
My Dear WIFE 

I wrote to you, when I was here before, that I would be in Leav- 
enworth on the 13th. At that time I knew of nothing in the way 
of my being there at that time. 

The withdrawal of the federal troops from Missouri has given 
Price's army full possession of southwestern Missouri and at the 
same time the Kansas brigade was divided up until at this time 
there is more danger of invasion than ever has been before. On 
last Thursday night a party was sent up on Mine Creek who pil- 
laged Potosi and several neighboring houses, getting all they could 
carry away. They killed one man and took two prisoners. We 
were escorting a train from Leavenworth, having gone up towards 
Pottawattomie to meet it. Since returning we have been on the go 
constantly. The Infantry had gone to Papinsville and Butler to 
burn those towns, also to burn every sesesh house, on the way. It 
was but a small party and they were away so long, a day over their 
time, and no word from them, Montgomery became uneasy and 
had the Cavalry go over to meet them and ascertain if Price had 
cut off their retreat. We rode 40 miles and found them all right 
and on their way home, having done the work they were sent to 
do. It was a hard case as families had to be set out of doors, not 
however without every thing that belonged to them except their 
buildings. 

This was done to stop, if possible, the pursecution of Union men 
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in Missouri, who have since the federal troops left, been robbed 
and driven from their homes, more than at any former time. Just 
at this time it is impossible to know what shape affairs will take 
here, but if the new Generals will return to the border the forces 
that have been ordered away, and add to them enough to be able 
to make anything of a show of defence for the country and the 
Gov. stores that are now here then there will be no danger of in- 
vasion. At this time there is 14 to one against us if Price should 
undertake the job. 

A few days will develop something that will enable us to decide 
how it is going to be here, and if the agents of the government do 
as we think they should I will go to Leavenworth, send for you to 
come there and await your coming. . . . I am hoping that we 
may be left to rest here a few days. We are encamped in the woods 
below the mill. It is a nice cosy place and with such splendid 
weather as we are having it is very comfortable being in camp. 


I will write again this week 
Goodbye your loving Husband 


Camp Deriance Dec. 28TH 1861 

My Dear LittLe WIFE 

It is impossible for me to express the disappointment I have felt 
in not being able to meet you at Leavenworth at the time I desig- 
nated. Just about at that time we were very apprehensive that the 
Southern army would invade Kansas, which they could have done 
if they had attempted it at the right time. Of course I did not wish 
to have you coming here while that danger existed and it was ex- 
pected that this condition of things would be of short duration, 
which was the case, and after matters were put into better shape 
I began to make preparations for going to Leavenworth. We had 
never received any pay, but were assured that the pay would be 
forth coming as soon after the 6th of this month—the time when 
muster rolls was made out and sent off—as the Pay master could 
make it convenient to come down. I had obtained some money of 
Col. Blunt’® for present conveneince and would have had no diffi- 
culty in getting more in case we were not paid in time, but for a 
new view that the gov. agents took of the matter which precluded 
the possibillity of getting any pay until the first of next month. I 


19. James G. Blunt was lieutenant colonel of the Third regiment. On April 8, 1862, 
he was commissioned a brigadier general, and on the following November 29 was promoted 
to major general, the only Kansan to win two-star rank during the Civil War.—Adjutant 
7 p. 6; Thirteenth Biennial Report, p. 125. 


General’s 
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cannot leave now until after next mustering day which will be on 
the 31st. as soon as possible after that I will hasten to Leaven- 
worth to meet you. You will understand by the above, though I 
have not expressed it, that without more “dust” than I was in pos- 
session of, I could not make the trip right, or as would comport 
with the dignity of an officer in the U. S. Army. We are now lo- 
cated, for the winter probably, at the old military crossing, on 
Mine Creek, eight miles from Mound City. We have had splendid 
weather nearly all the fall. Have had two cold snaps and a few 
days since, we had 4 inches of snow, but with stoves in our tents 
we live comfortably. It is a great contrast to our constant, and 
often very hard marches all the summer and early fall. 

29TH Last evening, while I was writing and had progressed so 
far, our company returned from a trip, twenty miles into Missouri 
whither they had gone to attend a secesh ball. They missed the 
road on their way down last night, which made them too late for 
the dance, the company having dispersed. They however scoured 
the neighborhood and took in some prisoners one of whom is an 
officer in the Southern army who had come home to remain awhile. 
They brought in several teams loaded with bacon, dried fruit, 
apples, lard, butter, honey &c but had no fight. The stir attendant 
upon their arrival prevented me from writing any more last evening. 
To-day we have been busy, all day, in moving our camp to a point 
nearer the stream; only a few rods. We now have our two tents 
set together end to end, with the stove in the “back parlor” where 
we have a table covered with a splendid red and black centre- 
table-cloth, upon which we have our books and writing materials. 
We also keep our clothing, arms and musical instruments in this 
apartment. In the “front room” we keep saddles, blankets and a 
large box in which we have been carrying our bedding and which 
now serves as a clothes press and dining table. Lieut. Morse is a 
good hand to help keep things in order but Capt. Seaman dont 
know how to do one thing toward it, dont so much as know where 
his clothes are or if he has any at all. The Capt. is at home so 
often that we are getting to not expect to find him in camp only 
semioccasionally. 

Col. Montgomery has an old Sibley tent, smoky and cheerless, 
in which he receives all the yahoos from Missouri who are anxious 
to see him, and there is generally a tent full of them, who will lay 
around him by the hour, talking about border Ruffian times when 
they supposed that Montgomery was an ‘awful man’ but they had 
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gone right, far enough to vote for Lincoln, and for that they were 
driven from Missouri. If they had been worth as much as a good 
cigar they would have defended themselves at home, instead of 
running at the first approach of danger. Why the Col. permits 
such men to occupy so much of his time is known only to him- 
self. 

Your impatient Husband 


Have just received a letter from you in which you express disap- 
pointment in not hearing from me some where near the time that 
was agreed upon. I knew that you would be placed in a very un- 
pleasant situation and I have worried a great deal about [it], but 
have not had it in my power to shorten the suspense. Heavens! 
what a miserable out the officers of this Brigade have made in the 
matter of pay. There are lots of men whose families are in a more 
destitute condition than were the poor of last winter and they can- 
not get a cent for them, or go home to do anything for them, except 
in a few cases near us. The men are getting very much discour- 
aged but not so much as they might, and those who have been so 
neglectful of their duty as to cause so very much of suffering on 
the part of soldiers’ families should, and may be they are, ashamed 
of themselves, to say the least. 


Camp GREENWOOD 
June Ist 1862 
My Dear WIFE 

I left Fort Scott on Monday afternoon in company with Lt. Col. 
Jenkins, Major Hoffman, Chaplain Fisher, Lts. Hedden, and Kelly, 
Capt Miller and sixty men.2° We came together as far as Spring- 
field where we stopped half a day. On Friday morning the Col. 
and I, with fourteen men started out for this place, the regiment 
having moved here some days before. We were two days coming 
through, a distance of 88 miles. 

Houston—near which we are now camped,—is the county seat 
of Texas County [Mo.], on the road from Rolla to Genl Curtis’ 
Army and the regt. was ordered here to protect the provision trains 
that pass over this road. I did not find our Company here, they 
went with a train to Rolla Hope we will all go there or some other 


20. Lt. Col. Wilton A. Jenkins of Le Roy, Maj. S. E. Hoffman of Leavenworth, and 
Chaplain Hugo D. Fisher of Lawrence were staff officers of the Fifth Kansas cavalry. 
— M. Heddens of Burlington, second lieutenant of Company E, was promoted to first 
ieutenant of Company K on September 1, 1862. Harrison Kelly of Ottumwa, second lieu- 
tenant of Company G, was promoted to captain of Company B on October 11, 1862. 
Adoniram J. Miller of Ohio City was captain of Company K.—Adjutant General’s Report, 
pp. 125, 129, 138, 144, 154. 
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civilized place soon. We are buried up here in a forest where no- 
body lives and where there is nothing but Mountains, covered 
every where with trees so thick that we can scarcely see the sun. 
The teams have gone out twenty five or thirty miles to a valley for 
corn and will not be back for three days. The hills are awful. 

There are some things attractive too: the high piles of rock, fine 
springs of clear water running over clean white sand and gravel 
and the pines. I had my tent pitched this morning—fortunately for 
me it was left behind with Fairbanks, Minchell*! and half a dozen 
others who could not go with the company—Minchell helped me 
to gather a lot of pine boughs to spread over the ground for a car- 
pet, and I am now fixed up as nice as an old maid. Yes, very like 
an old maid, for I would like to be married. 

Williams and Seaman have gone to Washington, it is 
said, and I think it not unlikely that a change for the better will 
be effected in this regiment. 

Capt. Clark, a slaveholder in northern Missouri, who has been 
in the regt. since its organization was killed at Springfield a short 
time before we arrived there.?? Although on duty as officer of the 
day, he became intoxicated and attempted to force a guard and 
was shot through the heart, as he should be. A house that had 
been occupied by a squad of accommodating girls, changed hands 
and a family moved into it. Those who had been in the habit of 
visiting the place continued to call without knowing that the for- 
mer inmates had been removed. This annoyed the present oc- 
cupants and a guard was placed there to prevent intrusion. The 
guard did a rightious act. An old nut named Rice was in com- 
pany with Clarke and fired a revolver at the guard and killed a 
young lady belonging to the family. Her betrothed was present 
and he in turn fired upon Rice, hitting him in the shoulder, inflict- 
ing a dangerous wound but the old sinner is likely to recover. I 
dont know when I can get this to a post office, but I will have it 
ready whenever an opportunity does offer. Write me on receipt 
of this. A letter may happen to come thro’ very soon to Spring- 
field and I shall want to hear from you as soon as I can 

Your ever loving Husband 


21. Elihu Fairbanks served as SF pany in Company E, Third regiment, and Company 
D, Fifth cavalry. Byron L. Minchell was mustered into Company F, Third regiment, on 
July 24, 1861, where he was promoted to sergeant, but was transferred on September 1 to 
Company E as a private. He, too, was assigned to Company D, Fifth cavalry, at the time 
of the consolidation. Both men continued in service until they were mustered out at Leaven- 
i September 5, 1864.—lIbid., pp. 136, 137; Thirteenth Biennial Report, pp. 146, 147, 
151. 


22. John R. Clark, captain of Company B, died May 21, 1862.—Adjutant General’s 
Report, p. 129. 
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ROLLA 

FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 6TH. I did not have an opportunity to send 
my letter, and yesterday I came here myself We came fifty miles 
through forest and are all very well pleased to be out of the wilder- 
ness. Col. [Powell] Clayton is to take command of this post and 
we will probably remain here for some time. We can get anything 
we want here, and the whistle of the locomotive sounds quite re- 
freshing as a reminder of civilized times. 

A regiment of Dutch came up from St Louis last evening. They 
are on their way to Springfield. It is reported that a large force is 
marching on Springfield and it is likely that a large additional 
force will be added to what is already there of our own troops. 
There may be a good deal of fighting yet in Mo. The Dutch that 
came up on the cars last evening are a part of Sigel’s men. 

A company of men, part from Ark. and the rest of this state, 
under command of one Coleman have been engaged in destroying 
Gov. trains for some time past. The regt. was ordered into the 
mountains at Houston to disperse or arrest this party but they are 
not to be caught in the vicinity of any considerable number of 
Federals. 

Lt. Morse took 40 men, was gone 8 days and brought in, last 
night, several of the party who had returned to their homes since 
destroying the last train that started to Genl Curtis. Our company 
has been scattered about for two weeks, in five different places but 
this morning we are all together again except four that are in Kan- 
sas and Charley Perin®* and one other with him who were left 30 
miles west of us hunting their horses, which escaped from them 
night before last when they were scouting for Coleman’s men. 
They have had small-pox in the Regt. but there is now no case of it 
in the camp. 

We have had rainy weather since Monday night; to-day is dull 
but no rain. 

I hunted around on the mountains for some new flower to send 
you but could find nothing there is not even grass there and if 
we had not been ordered away our horses would soon have been 
unable to carry us away. 

Your affectionate Husband 


23. Charles H. Perrin of Mound City joined Company E of the Third regiment on 
July 24, 1861, was transferred to Company D, Fifth cavalry, and died at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
= ae 1863, of wounds received in action.—Ibid., p. 136; Thirteenth Biennial 

eport, p. . 
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Camp BEECH GROVE 
Auc. 6TH 1862. 
My Dear WIFE 

I write you this time to send you some funds. I hope you will 
get it all right. I have been thinking for some days how I might 
send it with the most safety. Charley Varnum leaves to-day. He 
will carry a large amt. for the boys; quite as much as he can do 
with safety, travelling as he will have to do on the deck of a boat. 
I have finally concluded to send by Q. Master [James] Davis to 
Leavenworth where he will drop it in the office. If you get this 
take good care of it as it may be all that I shall be able to supply 
you with and you may need it before you will find anyone to take 
my place if I should be so unfortunate as to get killed. 

If I should be made a prisoner with the money about me it would 
then all be lost; for these reasons I have concluded to risk sending 
it. Now dont think that the probabilities of my being killed or 
taken prisoner are so great that you will begin at once to look up 
another partner. It is not likely that I shall ever be placed in so 
dangerous a position as the one from which we escaped on our way 
down. Brother Fisher's letter did the thing up most splendidly 
when he represented Lts Morse and Harrington™ as pursueing the 
rebels after they were put to flight as though they had nothing to 
do with starting them, when in fact, they did all that was done in 
the whole transaction. Again, when he had the old Q. M. Doct 
Davis, Morse and myself cooking supper while the train was cross- 
ing the river. Lt. Morse was where the fighting was done. 

If this comes to you all right you will find enclosed six one 
hundred dollar bills, or U. S. treasury notes, one of fifty dols and 
two of twenty dollars, making in all $690.00. We are paid now to 
June 30th It is costing me more to live this summer than it did 
last. We are boarding now at $3.00 per week; cheaper than keep- 
ing our own table. The weather is so excessively hot every body 
is prostrated in strength and the number of sick is daily in- 
creasing. 

There are very few bad cases however. It is not likely that we 
will do much before cool weather. Horses are improving very 
much in appearance on green corn, but they cannot endure any 
fatigue. If we could only get out of this dutch arrangement we 


24. Stephen R. Harrington of Burlington served as regimental adjutant until he was 
promoted to captain and given command of Company K on July 1, 1862. He was promoted 
to major October 29, 1864, and mustered out of service January 10, 1865.—Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Report, pp. 125, 154. 
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" would all “rejoice exceeding much” Our company would rejoice 
: still more if we could be reinstated in the old 3rd Regt. 
Charley Varnum has started I dont know when Q. M Davis will 
will leave but I will have this ready. . . . 
ght Good bye love and dont forget. Will send the check by bearer 
He of this, C Varnum 
do Your Husband 
pat. Pp. S. . . . Our Regt has been changed and may be again so 
; to direct 5th Kansas, Genl Curtis Army 
this Auc. 7TH The Q. M. was not willing to carry the money and I 
ply have bot a check which you can keep with more safety than the 
ake money itself. Let me know at once when you get it. 
J. H. T. 
uld 
ing Hevena Sept. 7TH 1862 
| OF My Dear WIFE 
up We are having a very little rain this afternoon, the first we have 
| $0 had for about six weeks. I dont feel in good frame of mind at all. 
vay I am sick. Lt. M[orse] is sick, lots of the men are yet sick, the 
dly regiment is badly managed. Major Walker®® improves backward 
the as he goes up, showing that he is much better as a Captain than 
5 to acting the part of a Col. as he has been trying to do since Lt. Col. 
> in Jenkins went home to see his family. We have always been in bad 
oct odor in this army. The Missouri Repub hates all Kansas troops and 
OSS- the bulk of this army read and admire the Repub Walker is likely 
to increase this distaste at Head Quarters. We are not now sur- 
one prised that Robi[n]son should send Walker here. He was our only 
and hope for the salvation of the Regiment. That hope is gone and we 
y to are gloomy. I cant make up my mind to leave the boys and yet I 
did believe that to remain in this regiment and in this army so much 
ep- dissatisfied, and the debilitating effects of this climate operating 
ody upon me I shall never get well. 
in- I dont regard the news we get of our army in Virginia retreating, 
as alarming. The rebels will likely take Washington yet. It will 
we probably have to come to that before the men in power and the 
wid 25. Samuel Walker of Lawrence had been an active Free-State partisan since 1855, 
any ff hen be scied in Dousas county. te that Yess © local mle company called the Bison: 
we of the Fourth Kansas cavalry, participating in the siege of Lawrence and the capture of 
SScocin copaieetion. "lin Fore’ WAR, boo won somabeoen go canieke af Gieeee © Dane Maen 
was Volunteer infantry, and received his promotion to major, Fifth Kansas cavalry, on May 24, 
8 ie OT a 8 
brevetted brigadier general ¢ ..— in the campaign against the Sioux Indians in 1866. 
—Ibid., pp. 41, 125, 534; E, Connelley, op. cit., v. 3, p. 1223. 
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pro-slavery men in the north who put them there, will .understand 
and be willing that the war on our part must be carried on as the 
south is carrying on their war, and if we get whipped that we will 
all have to bid goodbye to freedom. The south understand that if 
they can effectually destroy the government they can rule us after- 
wards. There is no better evidence, perhaps, of the weakness of 
our government than the great number of northern journals that are 
faulting the President, and the constant changes that are being 
made in the Military commands or departments. England and 
France too seem to be very successful in their efforts to keep up 
the war to the end that the country may be ruined. 

It is now too dark for me to write more this evening. I cannot 
see to write by candle light so will defer the matter until the 8th. 

It is cloudy this morning and not near so sultry as it has been 
for some days past. Lt. Morse went this morning to see if he can 
get a leave of absence for a few weeks, to enable him to regain his 
health. When we were on our way down here he had a serious 
fall, horse and all, in giving chase to one of the parties of guerillas 
we met near Salem, the effects of which, he has felt ever since and 
for a month past he has been growing much worse, not able to be 
up but very little during the day. 

I shall not now see home again before frost has destroyed every- 
thing, perhaps not before another Spring opens them out again, 
because much fighting must necessarily be done this coming winter 
and we are likely to be called upon to do our full share. The prob- 
abilities are that we will have to leave this point soon or be sur- 
rounded in which case we will have to fight our way out if we can. 

The gun boats have ben canonading heavy between 12 and 1 
o'clock today; dont know what it was for. . . . Day before 
yesterday one gun boat and four transports went down, on their 
way to Vicksburg. the transports had on board four thousand five 
hundred rebel prisoners from Camp Douglass III. 

With much love to you and children I am your H 


HELEANA ARK. Sept. 30TH 62 
My Dear WIFE 
To-day our regiment left the river bank and moved eight miles 
into the country. It was expected that the move would be much 
farther, the common talk and the preparations together would seem 
to indicate an extensive move. 
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Under the impression that a long and tedious march northward 
was about to be made I came here with others on the sick list to 
take boat for it, but the probabilities are that we will remain here- 
about for some weeks to come. 

I shall stop in this city a few days and then go out to the regi- 
ment I expect. A week ago last Saturday I was taken with a very 
severe attack of a bilious character. Not much fever but vomiting 
enormous quantities of bile from 9 a. m. until after dark. Had 
been troubled more than a week with dizziness and that day nearly 
used me up. Am just able to move about again at a very slow rate. 

Charley Eaton began to be sick several days before I did. He 
is Jaundiced terribly, looks fairly green and is so far gone that he 
is not likely to recover. We kept him with us until this morning 
when he was brought to the hospital. There are three lying in the 
hospital now awaiting coffins We will all be thankful if we ever 
get out of this place. Lt. Morse has so far recovered his health 
as to report for duty again a few days since. 

The way they are enlisting in Kansas I think the ladies are likely 
to be left quite alone, not even enough old wilted men left to pro- 
vide for their numerous wants. We are rejoiced to learn that 
Abraham has, at last, begun at the bottom of the difficulty to solve 
it. We now look anxiously forward to see what kind of reception 
it will receive and how many true union men there are in the north 
and especially among the higher officers in the U. S. service. 

There is nothing transpiring here in this army that would be of 
much interest to you or any body else. 

Kiss the children once around for me and put an additional lump 
of sugar in Harrietts coffee 

Your devoted Husband 


[Part Three—the Letters of 1863, 1864—Will Appear in the 
November, 1951, Issue] 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
MustTERED Out 
From the Western Volunteer, Fort Scott, April 26, 1862. 


In our last we mentioned that Geo. Misener and Ben. Huffman had en- 
listed in the Wisconsin 9th. We are since informed, that they have been 
mustered out, on a certificate of disability from the Brigade Surgeon. They 
stood all the tests except one; Geo. went down on the twenty-fifth and Ben. 
on the twenty-ninth glass of lager. The regulations require a capacity for 
sixty-two. They were in the service just ten days, and but for the above un- 
fortunate failure would undoubtedly have made excellent soldiers. During 
their short term they patrolled the State Line to Kansas City and back twice, 
performing the entire march on foot. 


—— ————_—_ 


A BuFFALO STAMPEDE 
From the Wichita Eagle, August 7, 1873. 


J. A. Grayson and brother were hunting last week in the Southwest. One 
night while sleeping in camp they were awakened by the dogs barking and 
the horses snorting. Rousing up they heard in a certain direction a thunder- 
ing noise as if an avalanche was rolling toward them. Presently they dis- 
covered a tremendous herd of stampeded buffalo coming toward them. The 
boys were terribly frightened, but had presence of mind enough to open with 
their Spencers upon the approaching mass which at length they succeeded in 
frightening to either side of them. Grayson says he does not desire a repeti- 
tion of the adventure.—Hutchinson News. 


—_—_—@——__ 


No Soap FOR THE WATER Works 


From the Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, November 14, 
1873. 
The proposition to vote bonds for water works in Topeka meets with very 


little favor. There are so few of our people who use water that it is im- 
possible to create any enthusiasm on the subject. 





Grass IN KANSAS 
From the Garden City Paper, July 31, 1879. 


C. J. Jones has in his possession a spear of grass that is sixty-eight feet 
long, which grew on the bottom near the river. The above story sounds in- 
credible, but anyone doubting it can come and see for themselves, and if it 
is not the length stated, we will pay all expenses of the trip. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Articles of a series, by various authors, concerning Coffeyville his- 
tory and legends, have appeared weekly under the title “Coffeyville 
Lore” in the Coffeyville Daily Journal during the winter and spring 
months of 1951. 


The history of the Missouri, Kansas, Texas railway—better known 
as the Katy—was sketched in the Emporia Daily Gazette, January 
24, 1951. The railroad came into being at a meeting in Emporia 
on September 20, 1865, and the charter was filed with the secretary 
of state five days later. Construction started in 1869, from Junction 
City to Emporia. Some of the history surrounding Phillips Inn, 
near the Reading state lake, appeared in the Gazette, May 1. The 
building was constructed in 1856 or 1857 by Oliver Phillips, said 
to be Lyon county’s second settler. A short history of Lyon county 
cemeteries was published in the Gazette, May 29. Probably the 
first area recognized in the county as a public burying ground was 
the Mount Hope cemetery near Neosho Rapids. Lucina Jones, 
Emporia, historian of the Lyon County Historical Society, has com- 
piled a nine-volume manuscript on 21 of the county’s 38 cemeteries. 
Short sketches of early-day Emporia, by O. W. Mosher, curator of 
the Lyon county historical museum, under the title “When Emporia 
Was Young,” began appearing weekly in the Gazette, March 6, 
1951, in the “Museum Notes” column. 


An article on the history of Crawford county entitled “Father 
Came West,” by the late Mrs. Oello Ingraham Martin, began ap- 
pearing in installments in the Girard Press, February 1, 1951. Mrs. 
Martin came to Crawford county in 1870. 


Some of the history of Merriam, Johnson county, as recalled by 
C. V. McLeod, appeared in an article by Mabel M. Henderson in 
the Johnson County Herald, Overland Park, February 15, 1951. 


A history of Caney entitled “Caney in Retrospect,” was presented 
at a meeting of the Sigourneyan club of Caney, February 15, 1951, 
by Mrs. J. F. Blackledge, a summary of which was printed in the 
Caney Daily Chronicle, February 16. 


The research of Dr. Dudley Cornish, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, on the use of Negro troops in the Civil War was the 
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subject of a two-column article by Harold O. Taylor in the Pitts- 
burg Headlight, February 19, 1951. 


A history of the Arnold cemetery at Caldwell, by E. A. Detrick, 
was printed in the Caldwell Messenger, February 19, 1951. All 
burials in the cemetery were made before 1881, but the city did 
not purchase the plot until 1884. 


A brief history of the public library of Russell appeared in the 
Russell Daily News, February 22, 1951. The institution was 
founded March 1, 1901, with Grace Stephens as the first librarian. 


Historical and progress editions were published by the Phillips 
County Review, Phillipsburg, February 22, and March 22, 1951. 
Subjects in February included: the Indian battle on Prairie Dog 
creek, by George B. Jenness; the Lutheran church of Stuttgart, by 
Mrs. Leonard Preuss; first public road in the county; Phillipsburg 
men in the Spanish-American War, and Kirwin’s schools. A de- 
scription of Phillips county in the early 1870's, quoted from W. M. 
Wells’ “The Desert’s Hidden Wealth,” and Phillips county post 
offices and postmasters were among the subjects in the March issue. 


A short history of Cherokee was printed in the Cherokee Sentinel, 
February 23, 1951, in connection with the 77th anniversary of the 
city’s incorporation. In the three following issues the Sentinel 
printed small items of information about the early residents. 


Articles on the early history of Marshall county, by Lillian K. 
Farrar, Maxwell, Iowa, begun in the Axtell Standard on February 
28, 1946, have continued to appear regularly. 


A history of the Salina fire department was published in the Mis- 
souri Valley Fire Chiefs Journal, Topeka, February-March, 1951. 
The first Salina fire department was a volunteer organization begun 
in 1879, which served until 1909 when Fred Brodbeck was ap- 
pointed fire chief and the paid department was organized. A bio- 
graphical sketch of J. E. Travis, present fire chief, also appeared in 
the Journal. 


“Politics in the Midwest,” by Walter Johnson, University of Chi- 
cago, was published in Nebraska History, Lincoln, March, 1951. 
The “Military Career of Robert W. Furnas,” by Robert C. Farb, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, was also included in the March 
issue. Furnas was mustered into the service as a colonel in 1862 
and immediately began recruiting and organizing the First Indian 
regiment in Kansas. 
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Kansas History IN THE PRESS 


Among articles in the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical 
Society, Topeka, March, 1951, were: Pt. IV of Russell K. Hickman’s 
“The First Congregational Church of Topeka”; “Reminiscences of 
Mrs. E. F. Ritchie”; “Topeka in 1877,” including a drawing of a 
bird’s-eye view; “Felitz’ Island [in the Kaw river]”; “The Generous 
Ichabod [Washburn],” by John Daniel Bright; the 11th and last in- 
stallment of W. W. Cone’s Shawnee county history; “Topeka Fetes 
Royalty,” the visit of Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, to Topeka, by 
William Frank Zornow, and an installment of George A. Root’s 
“Chronology of Shawnee County.” 


“Kansas Weather—1950,” by R. A. Garrett, was published in the 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, March, 
1951. Robert Taft’s editorial, which was reprinted in pamphlet 
form, concerned Asa Gray’s ascent of Gray’s Peak in 1872. 


The Sedan Times-Star, March 1, 1951, printed an article on the 
M. V. Floyd family, who came to Kansas in 1870. In 1872 the 
family settled in Howard (now Chautauqua) county where they 
built a log cabin which, until it was torn down recently, was one 
of the oldest and best known landmarks of the county. 


Among recent articles of a historical nature in the Hays Daily 
News were: “Catherine Parishioners Carry Original Colony Cross 
Today,” some of the religious history of the Russian colony of Cath- 
arinenstadt, March 4, 1951, and “Names of Signers of Petition for 
College at Hays Uncovered,” April 22. 


A history of the Russell county 4-H program, now 24 years old, 
by Gale Mullen, county 4-H agent, was published in the Russell 
Record, March 5 and 8, 1951. On April 9 the Record printed a his- 
torical sketch of Russell county. The Russell Daily News, May 23, 
published a special 60-page edition, and the Record, May 24, one 
of 34 pages, in celebration of Russell's 80th anniversary. Included 
in the editions were histories of Russell county and city, other towns 
in Russell county, and industries and institutions of the county. 
Russell was founded in May, 1871, by a group from Wisconsin, and 
incorporated the following year. 


The Cowley county militia of 1874 and the James and Dalton 
gangs were the subjects of Walter Hutchison’s column, “Folks Here- 
abouts,” in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, March 12 and April 
6, 1951, respectively. 
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Reminiscences of Harry Johnson, Woodland Park, Colo., concern- 
ing the Central City church, Anderson county, were printed in the 
Garnett Review, March 15, 1951. The church building, recently 
sold, was constructed in 1870. 


The Belle Plaine News, March 15, 1951, published a history by 
Mrs. O. F. Kilmer of the Belle Plaine Presbyterian Church which 
has reached its 75th anniversary. The church was formed March 
11, 1876, under the leadership of the Rev. A. M. Mann, who be- 
came its first pastor. 


A survey of the foreign-language groups in Kansas entitled “Babel 
in Kansas,” by J. Neale Carman, was published in Your Govern- 
ment, Bulletin of the Bureau of Government Research, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, March 15, 1951. The article was reprinted in 
the Junction City Union, April 16. 


Two articles, by James L. Robinson, in the Topeka Daily Cap- 
ital, March 18, 1951, reviewed the “Messiah” chorus and the art 
colony at Lindsborg and Bethany College. The 70th annual “Mes- 
siah” festival was observed in Lindsborg in March. 


Early Pawnee county history was recalled by Ed Christian in 
The Tiller and Toiler, Larned, March 22 and 29, 1951. Christian 
came to Kansas from Indiana about 1880 when he was 13 years old. 


The pioneer experiences of G. J. Peebles, as written by him in 
1889, were printed in the Cawker City Ledger, March 22 and 29, 
1951. Peebles first settled in Brown county in 1857, but in 1870 
moved west to near Cawker City. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans appearing in recent is- 
sues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Funston Captured 
Aguinaldo by Ruse 50 Years Ago, Ending Island Revolt,” by J. M. 
Dow, March 23, 1951; “Pithy Wisdom of William Allen White in 
Autographs for a Boy’s Collection,” by Ruby Holland Rosenberg, 
April 3; “Hope, Kas., a Town of 538, Boasts of Its Native Sons,” 
among whom are Arthur and Edgar Eisenhower, John Cameron 
Swayze and Oscar Stauffer, by Howard Turtle, April 29; “Glory of 
a Civilization Nourished by Grass Was Sung by Great Kansas Ora- 
tor [John J. Ingalls],” May 16; “Famous Old School at Council 
Grove Becomes Museum of the Storied Past,” by Margaret Whitte- 
more, May 19, and “Towns of the Prairie Dogs Stretched Like 
Ocean Waves in the Early West,” by E. B. Dykes Beachy, May 29. 
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Articles appearing in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “The 
Early Texans Found a Word [Maverick] for Unbranded Cattle of 
Western Plains,” by Lewis Nordyke, April 23; “Many Reminders of 
the Shawnee Indians Seen in Kansas Area Where They Lived,” by 
E. B. Dykes Beachy, April 27, and “Eisenhower's Strength Is Cred- 
ited to His Ability to Speak ‘Kansas Language,” by Everett Rich, 
April 28. 


An article by Wayne A. O’Connell on the history of the old Hope- 
field Mission was published by the Oswego Independent, March 
30, 1951, and the Oswego Democrat, March 30, April 6 and 13. The 
mission was established in present Oklahoma in the early 1820's by 
a group sponsored by the Presbyterian church and under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William C. Requa. About 1836 the mission was moved 
to present Labette county where it operated only until 1837 when 
forced to close because of a severe drought and trouble with the 
Indians. 


A brief biographical sketch of the Hugh Francis Reid family was 
printed in the Bonner Springs Chieftain, April 5, 1951. Reid 
brought his family to Kansas about 1860, settling near Muncie, 
Wyandotte county. Mrs. Perle Mesta, U. S. minister to Luxem- 
bourg, is a granddaughter of Reid. 


The early history of Rosedale school, district 68, Jewell county, 
by Mrs. Pearl Gifford, was printed in The Jewell County Republi- 
can, Jewell, April 5, 1951, and in The Kansas Optimist, Jamestown, 
May 3. The district was organized in 1878 and Flora Dayton was 
the first teacher. 


The reminiscences of R. W. Akin of Hewins, were published in 
the Cedar Vale Messenger, April 5, 12, 19, 26, and May 3, 1951. 
Akin came to Kansas from Illinois in 1872 with his father’s family, 
settling near Cedar Vale. 


A 24-page 75th anniversary edition of the Erie Record was pub- 
lished April 6, 1951. The Record was founded in 1876 by George 
W. McMillen at Thayer. Histories of the Record and of Erie are 
included in the edition. 


An article on the historic Elkhorn mill at Minneapolis appeared 
in the Salina Journal, April 8, 1951. The mill, operated by water 
power, was first built in 1865 by Israel Markley who had discovered 
the site while on a buffalo hunt in 1860. Destroyed and rebuilt in 
1893, the mill is now to be razed. 
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A brief biographical sketch of the Rev. Isaac Mooney, by Mrs, 
Corah Mooney Bullock, appeared in the Butler Free-Lance, E] 
Dorado, April 12 and 19, 1951. Mooney was the founder of the 
Towanda Congregational-Christian Church which celebrated its 
75th anniversary in April. Notes from Mooney’s journal were 
printed in the Free-Lance, April 26. 


The school history of Cuba, in Republic county, was traced 
briefly by Robert Benyshek in the Belleville Telescope, April 19, 
1951. The first school building was erected in 1869. 


Brief biographical sketches of Theodore Rand and D. R. Jay, 
pony express riders, were printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, 
April 22, 1951. 


A brief biographical sketch of Dick Rogers, Minneola, by J. C. 
Denious, Jr., was printed in the Dodge City Daily Globe, April 25, 
1951. The Rogers family came to the Minneola area in 1885 and 
built a sod house which still stands. 


A sketch of the Baptist church of Downs appeared in the Downs 
News, April 26, 1951. Organized in 1876, the church installed an 
elder, Z. Thomas, as the first pastor. The Rev. S. Renfrow was 
called in 1877. 


The front page of the Frankfort Index, April 26, 1951, was de- 
voted to historical articles on Frankfort, Frankfort newspapers, the 
Wyandotte constitution and the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Frankfort’s earliest newspaper was the Record, first published in 
1876. 


A short, early history of Winfield, reprinted from the Winfield 
Daily Telegram, May 9, 1879, was included in the historical sec- 
tion of the 1951 achievement edition of the Winfield Daily Courier, 
published February 26, 1951. 


The history of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, near Albert, was 
briefly sketched in the Great Bend Herald, May 10, 1951. The 
church was organized in 1876 under the leadership of a Reverend 
Hengist. 


A brief history of the Hopewell United Presbyterian Church, near 
Beloit, which recently celebrated its 75th anniversary, was published 
in the Beloit Daily Call, May 15, 1951. The church was organized 
March 13, 1876, with 38 members. The Rev. J. P. Finney was the 
first full-time pastor. On June 1 the Call printed the Mitchell 
county reminiscences of Frank Douglass, now of Garden City. 
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The Pittsburg Headlight and Sun, May 16, 1951, published 74- 
page diamond jubilee editions in conjunction with the 75th an- 
niversary of the founding of Pittsburg. Included were biographical 
sketches of early-day community leaders, and historical articles on 
Pittsburg industries, businesses, schools, churches and other organi- 
zations and institutions. 


The Rush County News, La Crosse, May 17, 1951, printed a brief 
historical article on the community of Liebenthal, which was 
founded February 22, 1876. 


The reminiscences of Andrew G. Nelson, Chanute, concerning 
his family’s early years in Neosho county, written by H. G. Curl, 
were printed in the Chanute Tribune, May 25, 1951. Nelson came 
to Kansas from Sweden in the late 1860's. The article, in shorter 
form, was reprinted in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, May 27, 1951. 


The beginning and growth of the Leavenworth Catholic Church 
was traced in The Eastern Kansas Register, Kansas City, May 25, 
1951. The first building was constructed in 1855 under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Miege. 


A brief history of Kinsley, by Mrs. Nell Lewis Woods, appeared 
in the Kinsley Mercury, May 31, 1951. The town was founded in 
1873 and incorporated in 1878. 


A two-column story of Old Cherokee, by Wayne A. O’Connell, 
was published in the Chetopa Advance, May 31, 1951; the Oswego 
Democrat, June 1, and the Baxter Springs Citizen, June 4. Old 
Cherokee was a settlement near present Oswego which was de- 
stroyed by federal troops in 1860 because the area was not yet open 
for settlement. 


The “colorful past and sizable achievements” of Kansas are re- 
viewed by Debs Myers in “The Exciting Story of Kansas,” pub- 
lished in Holiday magazine in June, 1951. Abolition, prohibition, 
Populism, weather, agriculture and industries are some of the 
phases of Kansas history discussed by Myers, along with sketches 
of such Kansans as John Brown, William Allen White, Carry Na- 
tion, Sockless Jerry Simpson and others. 


“Holton’s Colorful History,” assembled by Will T. Beck, has con- 
tinued to appear regularly in recent issues of the Holton Recorder. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


The 76th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial building 
at Topeka on October 16, 1951. 


Luther D. Landon was elected president of the Russell County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting in Russel] February 7, 
1951. J. C. Ruppenthal was elected to succeed Landon as second 
vice-president. Re-elected were: John G. Deines, first vice-presi- 
dent; Merlin Morphy, secretary; A. J. Olson, treasurer, and Mrs. 
H. A. Opdycke, chairman of the board of directors. Clarence Peck 
was the retiring president. The Kennebec Landon Valley Histori- 
cal Association has been made a chapter of the Russell county 
society. May 28 was homecoming and pioneer day, sponsored by 
the society, of the eight-day “Prairiesta” held at Russell, beginning 
May 23. Mrs. Emma Woelk, who came to Russell in 1872, was 
chosen the city’s pioneer mother. A pageant entitled “Pioneers of 
Progress,” was presented in the evenings of May 28, 29 and 30. 


Mrs. W. W. Austin was chosen chief historian of the Chase 
County Historical Society at a meeting of the society’s executive 
committee at Cottonwood Falls, March 3, 1951. Plans were made 
for publishing the third volume of the history of Chase county. 
Mrs. Ida Vinson is chairman of the committee. 


Officers elected or re-elected by the Ford Historical Society at a 
luncheon March 9, 1951, included: Mrs. Guy Wooten, president; 
Mrs. F. M. Coffman, vice-president; Mrs. I. L. Plattner, secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. Lyman Emrie and Mrs. E. H. Patterson, his- 
torians. 


H. D. Lester was elected president of the Wichita Historical 
Museum Association at a meeting March 29, 1951. Other officers 
chosen were: H. M. Quinius, first vice-president; Mrs. Wallis 
Haines, second vice-president; Carl Bitting, secretary, and Dr. H. C. 
Holmes, treasurer. 


The board of directors of the Finney County Historical Society 
met at Garden City April 10, 1951, and re-elected all officers of the 
society. They are: Gus Norton, president; Mrs. A. F. Smith, first 
vice-president; Frederick Finnup, second vice-president; Mrs. Jose- 
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phine Cowgill, third vice-president; Mrs. Ella Condra, secretary; 
Mrs. Eva B. Sharer, treasurer; Ralph T. Kersey, historian; Mrs. 
Emma Weeks White, custodian of relics, and P. A. Burtis, business 
manager. C. L. Reeve is a new member of the board. Mr. Finnup 
presided at the meeting. 


The Kansas Association of Teachers of History and Related Fields 
held its annual meeting at the Memorial Building, Topeka, April 27 
and 28, 1951. Speakers and their subjects were: “Greece Under 
Nazi Occupation and the Greek Underground,” G. Georgiades Ar- 
nakis, University of Kansas City; “The Effect of Witchcraft on 
European Royalty During the Seventeenth Century,” Floyd W. 
Snyder, Sterling College; “Carlyle as a British Historian,” F. R. 
Flournoy, College of Emporia; “Petain: Traitor or Scapegoat?” Les- 
lie Anders, University of Missouri; “The Kansas Raid of Sterling 
Price,” Albert Castel, Wichita University; “Kansas Negro Regiments 
in the Civil War,” Dudley T. Cornish, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; “Father Dumortier, Itinerant Missionary in Kansas 
in the 1850’s and 1860's,” Sister M. Evangeline Thomas, Marymount 
College, and “The Unwanted Mr. Lincoln,” William F. Zornow, 
Washburn University. At the luncheon session John Rydjord, 
Wichita University, addressed the group on “Nationalism: Notions 
and Nonsense.” Flournoy was elected president of the association 
for the coming year. Other officers elected were: Elizabeth Coch- 
ran, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, vice-president; Er- 
nest Baders, Washburn University, secretary-treasurer. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: Alvin H. Proctor, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; Deane Postlewaite, Baker University; 
the Rev. Peter Beckman, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, and 
George L. Anderson, University of Kansas. Anderson was the re- 
tiring president. 


An antique melodian, which was a gift from John Brown to his 
oldest daughter, Ruth Brown Thompson, and which was played at 
Brown’s funeral, was presented to the board of the John Brown 
Memorial Park in Osawatomie at ceremonies held at the Osawato- 
mie high school May 9, 1951. This instrument, since 1925 the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Simmons, Altadena, Cal., has 
been permanently placed in the John Brown cabin in the park. 
Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg publisher, principal speaker for the 
occasion, discussed Brown’s antislavery activities in Kansas and his 
attempt to seize the government arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. Others 
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participating in the program included: the Rev. William I. Hastie, 
Osawatomie; State Senator Ben F. Bowers, Ottawa; James A. Day, 
Osawatomie, who played the melodian, and Ada Remington and 
Rosalie Ward, members of the Brown family. 


Organization of the Edwards County Historical Society was com- 
pleted at a meeting in Kinsley May 25, 1951. Mrs. E. G. Peterson 
was elected president. Other officers elected were: Lavina Trotter, 
Harry Offerle and Ruth Roenbaugh, vice-presidents; Henry J. 
Draut, secretary; John Newlin, treasurer; Mrs. Myrtle Richardson, 
historian, and Beulah Moletor, custodian of relics. Mrs. Richard- 
son presided at the meeting and H. F. Schmidt, of Ford county, 
was the principal speaker. 


The Price of the Prairie Grass, is the title of a recently-published 
18-page pamphlet by Cecil Calvert, Hays. The article begins with 
the arrival of Calvert’s father in western Kansas in 1884, describes 
pioneer life, and traces the agricultural practices which led to wind 
and water erosion of the soil and the disappearance of the prairie 
grass. 


A 75-page pamphlet entitled A History of the First 30 Years of 
the Kansas Division of the American Association of University 
Women, by Teresa Marie Ryan, was published recently. The first 
local organization of the AAUW, known then as the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, in Kansas was formed at Lawrence in 1906. 
The state unit was organized in 1919 and Alice Winston, Lawrence, 
was elected the first president. 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West (Madison, Wis., 
cl1951), by Theodore Saloutos and John D. Hicks, is the title of a 
581-page historical treatment of the agrarian unrest and the result- 
ing farm movements and farm legislation from 1900 to 1989. 


Willie Whitewater, the 309-page story of W. R. Honnell’s life and 
adventures among the Indians as he grew up with the state of 
Kansas, as told by him to Caroline Cain Durkee, has been published 
by the Burton Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. Honnell, 
known among the Indians as Willie Whitewater, was born in 
November, 1860. In 1899 he was appointed Indian agent for 
Kansas. Later he had a part in the preservation of the Huron 
cemetery which was laid out by the Wyandot Indians in 1844. 
Mr. Honnell died in 1946. 
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